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LIMITED. 









THE Onty MAkeERs oF 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT, aman 
Parker’s Imperial Black Varnish, LANEMARK GANNEL 


Oxide Paints, Oils, and General Stores AND GAS COALS. 

THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, for Gas and Water Works. 

Bon Lea Foundry, sae Quatatt Sdesieaeen enn. 
SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES, |ORMSIDE STREET, OLD KENT ROAD, cation to 

LONDON 


sxe i ee guna| orga |LANEMARK COLLIERY, 


PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 


And GENERAL CASTINGS. TORBAY PAINTS NEW CUMNOCK, N.B. 


Guascow Orricz: 24, Gzones Squans, 





LU 


Wid Mddtaariss 





























Telegrams: Special Quotations to Gas Companies. |ghipping Ports: All the principal 
nt genmanAne, GLaseow.” DARTMOUTH, DEVON.| — Scotch Ports. 





THE “Cc” BURNER. 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS-LIGHT. 
INCANDESCENT GAS- LIGHT SYSTEM. 


——o9—___- 


Consumes 
3% cubic feet per hour. 


The Ordinary Burner, with 





Special Globes, is suitable for 








Gives a light of 
70 to 80 candle power. 


Lighting Private Houses, Public 





Houses, Restaurants, Shops, &c. 








Brilliant Light. 


Special Lamps constructed 








for Outside Lighting and Street 





Perfectly Steady and 





Lighting; and Large Clusters 





Noiseless. 





of Lights made for Lighting 





Smokeless, 





Halls and large Areas from 





Reduced Heat. 


one centre. 














Can be unenninenis si a  Gus-Fittings. 


THE TRIUMPH OF GAS OVER ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Taking Gas at 8s. per 1000 cubic feet and Electric Light at 8d. per Board of Trade unit, the “OC” Burner will 


produce an equal amount of light at One-eighth the cost of Electric Light. This cannot be disproved. 
Substantial and Pushing Sole Agents wanted in each Town using Gas. 
For Terms and Particulars, apply to the Manager of 


THE INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, Ltd, 


14, PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


Near St. James#’s Park Station. 
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de CASH PREPAYMENT METERS, 


eee ee eee ee eee a ee eee" e* 


O=e- THE “POSITIVE” PREPAYMENT-SLOT-METER, “3 


eee ee ee ee 


Noted _ for Strength and Simplicity of Construction. 























Used by many Corporations and Gas Companies. 





Material and Workmanship of the best. 





ee sie Prices and full Particulars on application. 2 


AWER & PURVES, MANCHESTER. 
JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


Proprietors 


ALDWARKE MAIN CAR HOUSE & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 
ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 feet of 19-candle gas per ton. 
Weight of illuminating power in pounds of sperm, 820°80. Very free from impurities. 


Telegrams: ““ATLAS SHEFFIELD.” 


INCLINED RETORTS, 


FIRE BRICKS, 
LUMPS, TILES, 
BLOCKS, &c. 








CASTINGS AND 
EVERY REQUISITE 


GAS-WORKS. 


Special Bricks for Intense MOBE ERLEY & PERRY, 


Heats. Fire-Brick Works, STOURBRIDGE. 


( Retort Setters sent to an art of the Kingdom. 


SAML, CUTLER €& SONS, Miwwaut, Lonoon, 


NEARLY 















8 MILLION 





CUBIC FEET 





CAPACITY, 


Three-Lift Gasholder, 247 Ft. Diameter, 55 Ft. deep each Lift, 
Erected at Kensal Green for The Gaslight and Coke Company. 





Tae 





ee 

















| 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LIMITED, 


Late LAIDLAW, SONS, & CAINE, Limited, 
GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams: “ GASOMETER GLASGOW.” G a A S G O W a 








ons APPARATUS OIL PLANT 
, AND CHEMICAL 
DESCRIPTION APPARATUS. 
RETORTS, — 
CONDENSERS, BRIDGES, 
SCRUBBERS, GIRDERS, 
PURIFIERS. WHARVES, 
— PIERS. 
GASHOLDERS Wells 
AND ROOFING 
TANKS. - 
ENGINES, EVERY STYLE. 
EXHAUSTERS, — 
STEAM BOILERS PIPES, VALVES, 
AND. ~ - AND 
FITTINGS. CONNECTIONS. 





London Office: 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET. 





W. H. ALLEN & CO.,, 
York Street Works, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E., 


MAKERS OF THE MOST IMPROVED FORM OF 














GAS Eamets a 


BEALE’S PATENT-—ALLEN’ - Bh doseage SYSTEM. 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., Ltp., BIRMINGHAM. 
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OVER 500 GASHOLDERS HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED AND ERECTED, 


INCLUDING THOSE SUPPLIED TO THE FOLLOWING Gas Companies AND Corporations : 





BATH. BOLTON. BRISTOL. CHELTENHAM. LEAMINGTON. PRESTON. © SHEFFIELD. 
BELFAST. BOMBAY. BRISBANE. HARTLEPOOL. LIVERPOOL. READING. STOCKHOLM. 
BECKTON. BRADFORD. CARDIFF, LEEDS. NOTTINGHAM. RIO GRANDE. SYDNEY. 
RIRMINGHAM. BRIGHTON. COVENTRY. LEICESTER. OLDHAM. SOUTH METRON VIENNA. 





BAS COAL REAL oup SILKSTONE GAS COAL, 


Address THE STRAFFORD COLLIERIES COMPANY, 
Near BARNSLEY, SOUTH YORKSHIRE. 


NEWTON, GHAMBERS, & CO., LIMNED. 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, near SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SLIDE VALVES, CAST-IRON RETORTS, CONDENSERS, _-GENTRE-VALVRS 


Internal or External And Retort-House Appliances SCRUBBERS, & WASHERS, a 


SCREWS of all sizes, TAR AND LIQUOR PUMPS, &c. Also brerys & Stop Valves. 


GASHOLDERS, of every description, 


pwn Iron Roofs, Columns, Girders, Floor Plates 
Gasholder Tanks. and Tools, &c. 











PURIFIERS with Planed Joints, _ 


HAND and HYDRAULIC: LIFTING GEAR, CAST-IRON MAINS and SPECIALS. 
. AWWOOD GRIDS. 
CAST AND ‘WROUGHT IRON TANKS AND CISTERNS. 


BEGSIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND Se rimMaYEes FREE. 








Pig Iron (Special Quality) for ENGINE CYLINDERS, &c. 


GAS COAL FAMOUS FOR ITS UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE. 








ae 
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abe 
PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT GAS-METERS, 
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atta] C. & W.WALKER, (== 


MIDLAND’ IRON-WORKS, DONNINGTON, NEAR NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. 
London Office : 10, FINSBURY SQUARE. 











































PURIFIERS WASHERS 
ft. 3 peeemneeats: 
Planed Joints. WASHER- 
aan SCRUBBERS. 
SCRUBBERS. CLAUS’ SULPHUR- 
PURIFYING: RECOVERY PLANT. 
MACHINES FOR CENTRE & FOUR- 
AMMONIA. WAY VALVES. 
CONDENSERS. RETORT- 
TAR PLANT. yf eoue= th MOUTHPIEGES. 
SULPHATE | Ge oes SLIDE-VALVES, 
OF wi] NA i TAR-BURNERS, 
AMMONIA SIEVES, 





PLANT. CGASHOLDERS. &o., &., do, 





4 The above is & view of the largest Gasholder (four-lift) of The Gaslight and Coke Company, Beckton, containing 8 million eubie feet, erected by us in 1892 
? _-* 


Sole: Makers of WW EC K’S Patent CENTRE-YALVE, & CRIPPS) Patent HYDRAULIC MAIN YALYE 


THE AUTOMATIC GAS-METER CO., LTD., 


UPPER BROOK ST., MANCHESTER. | 








SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


THORP, MARSH, AND HAYNES’ PATENTS. 


GAS GIvE 
Tt oF N 
pO CAN BE ALTERED” Bx, goo 


oF CASH PLag 
es yo~e. 


artNag 585 cone” AGAINST PRA gM PLE Tey 

, Bet ©, 

The persistent efforts of the 

Inventors of our Meters have 
been crowned with 


SUCCESS. 


There can be no two opinions 
on the question of the priority 
of our claim to the considera- 
tion of Gas Companies as the 
First Introducers, on a Prac 
tical Scale, of a Penny-in-the-. _ 

Slot Meter. . = 


fe) D 
sh op . 


‘SUALANSVOD LOIS'STHL-NI-ANNGAdG 











Penny-in-the-Slot Meters as having the now full woah oe peter tha ability to alter IN aaa a. Coin 
: : eters as hay e now fully- vantage of ability 1 the amount . 
Automatic Meters without Coin-Counting Index are liable to be tampered with. eaten 





PRICES AND FULL INFORMATION FROM 


rf) LONDON: | MANCHESTER: LEEDS: 


, ALBERT BUILDINGS, | 7 
)QUEEN VICTORIA ST, £.¢,| UPPER BROOK STREET, | 5, MERRION STREET. 
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TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
“ROBUSTNESS, LONDON.” 


GAS & WATER 


fe lye H. ROBUS, 


in large quantities 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, 


INCORPORATED IN 


THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd., 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


LONDON Orrices & Dzpéts: 
Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 


WHARVES NOS, 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N. 
GOODS YARD, KING’S CROSS, N. 























i his eat for the last twelve ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 
ti 5 "4 

Bt higiees yeats; and during) the 20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C., 
LEEDS: whole of that time, have 


been in regular use at most | furnish Plans, Estimates, and Specifications for 
of the largest Gas-Works in the SINKING BOREHOLES and WELLS ; 
Kingdom. They possess the ex- | Frecting RESERVOIRS, Fl LTER-BEDS, and 
cellent quality of remaining asnear| GASHOLDER TANKS : and EVERY RE- 
stationary as possible under the varying | QUISITE for GAS and WATER WORKS, 


conditions of their work—a quality which 


Queen Street. 











will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and sot taney a 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made, 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas-Works. EXCHANGE TELEPHONE 1756. 
mecaamie tieedta LAMBERT BROS., WALSALL 
= i 5 
MANUFACTURERS OF 






eS ere es I | | -_ P = CS . 
Wie ie bes te: | paella S20) WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM 
BRASS GAS-FITTINGS GAS-VALVES STEAM & WATER VALVES TOOLS, &c., AND OF 
WARNER'S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND.PIPE. 
And Fittings and Accessories. LONDON: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON CO., Short Street, LAMBETH. 


PATENT RIVET COMPANY, LTD., SMETHWICK, NEAR BI 
BOLTS & NUTS ga oo tomo J RIVETS 


TELEGRAMS: “PRIVET. BIRMINGHAM.” 
FOR FoR 


















PIPE JOINTS, MANUFACTURERS OF GASHOLDERS, 
FLANGE JOINTS, \ wh BOILERS, 
RETORT MOUTH- \ GIRDERS, 

PIECES, TANKS, 
SCRUBBERS, COVERS, 
CONDENSERS, ‘on hes ion 
PURIFIERS, SET SCREWS, 

SIEVES, TANKS, WASHERS, 

ENGINES, SPIKES, 

BOILERS, AND 

isthe, y, FISH-PLATE BOLTS. 





Sole Manufacturers of the “ PERFECT” Patent LOCK-NUT and WASHER. 


ALDER AND MACKAY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED WET AND DRY GAS-METERS 


IN CAST-IRON AND TIN CASES OF THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF DRY METERS IN CAST-IRON CASES. 
STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, PHOTOMETERS, & PRESSURE-GAUGES, &c. 


Results of Tests of Dry Gas-Meters (Section III.) of the Glasgow Philosophical Society’s 
Gas Exhibition, as per London “Gas Journal,” May 10, 1881. 























ALDER & MACKAY. W. & B. Cowan. G. Guover & Co. — D. B. — & Co. 
Total of Fast Tests . - ae a 6°9 as 33°6 x oe 87 
Total of Slow Tests . ; 25'3 vs 117°4 8 43°1 be __ S14 ra 
72'5 oe 124°3 76°7 eo 93-7 ee 92°2 





Descriptive Circulars, Price Lists, and Full Particulars forwarded on application. 





NEW GRANGE WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


RMINGHAM. f 


a 
a 








] 
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SEND FOR PRICE Lists 


BRAY’S 
Parent FLAT-FLAME LANTERNS, 


From 30 to 1100 Candle Power. 
THEY ARE SUITABLE FOR GAS OF EVERY CANDLE POWER, 
MADE ENTIRELY OF COPPER. 








THE °° BRAY ’”’ REFLECTING LIGHT 


tIs an unequalled combination of SIMPLICITY, CHEAPNESS,' and EFFICIENCY. 
SEND FOR PRICES'‘AND?} PARTICULARS. 







































Are the best in the Market for general use, and are very moderate in price. 


It is not unusual to see,the ordinary Burner yielding less than half the light that Bray’s ‘Specials’ ” and 
Adjustables "’ would yield with the same consumption of Gas. 


Gas Managers should try them on Consumers’ Fittings; and they would to compete more 
effectively with the Electrio’ Light. see at once how to Pp 


BRAY'S “SPECIAL” AND “ADJUSTABLE 








DON OMsMOH 








onmoror maoro 








UNIow JET. ADJUSTABLE. SCREWED FOR GLOBE HOLDERS. ADJUSTABLE. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS. 


GEO, BRAY & CO, ‘cwsess LEEDS, 


~  BATSWING. SLIT-UNION 
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KIRKHAM HULETT, & CHANDLER, Lo. 
Parewr “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


ta 46S of these Machines (capable of dealing with 464,340,000 cubic 
feet of Gas daily) in use, which fact is given as evidence of this apparatus being 
the Most Efficient of any in the Market for the extraction of Ample Carbonic 
Acid, and Bniphurettes =ycrogen. from Coal Gas. 


SEM TTT 























View of SIX PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER- SCRUBBERS, erected at the Beckton Station of The 

Gaslight and Coke Company (the Engines driving-same being. under Galvanized Iron Covers). This 

Company has SO of these Machines in use. They are also in Operation at a great number of Gas and 
other Works in this Country and abroad. 


Sole Agents in Great Britain for Marshall’s Patent Tar Extractor. 


Address: 3 & 4, Palace Chambers, Bridge St., Westminster, S.W, 


GEORGE ORME & Co., 


ATLAS METER WORKS, OLDHAM. 


> o> © D> © De DP & PD C&C PO P © HP ODP OP 0 Pe PD & 


ORME’S Patent COIN PREPAYMENT METERS. 


Wet Meters in Cast-Iron and Tinplate Cases. Dry Meters in Tinplate Cases. 
NEW PATENTED ARRANGEMENT FOR ALTERING THE SELLING PRICE OF GAS. 


Full Particulars sent upon Application. 











-PUTIN UNTIL: ZS x 
3 LISV -R\ n2168 
PATENT 


“GEORGE ORME aC? ote 








' omens) ; 
Wet Coin Meter in Tin-Plate Case. Half-Size View of Dial of Coin Meter. Dry Coin Meter in Tin-Plate Case. 
Telegraphic Address: “ORME, OLDHAM.” A.B,C, Code (4th Edition) used. © National Telephone: No. 93, Oldham. 


| ae 

















| 
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TANGYES’ 


“COLONIAL” STEAM-ENGINE 


Constructed for Steam Pressures up to 100 lbs. per square inch. 








Tangyes’ “Colcnial” Stec m-Engine, with the TAKGYE-JOBNEON PATENT AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF GEAR. From a Photograph of the 14} in. by 21 in. size. 
PRICES QUOTED ON RECEIPT OF THE NECESSARY DATA. 


TANGYES LIMITED, ‘“2it®sincskm” 
AND LONDON, NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, JOHANNESBURG, BILGAO, ROTTERDAM, 


Telegrams : “ TANGYES BIRMINGHAM.” AND CALCUTTA. Copyright. Entered at Stationers’ Hall. No. 69 E. 





ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, € CO,, Linreo, 


Gas-WorkKs Contractors, STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 























Illustration of BATHURST Holder, 82 feet diameter by 18 feet deep each Lift, 


= GASHOLDERS on tHe WIRE-ROPE SYSTEM sa 


ARE WORKING AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES :— 


MANCHESTER (4 Holders). | HASLINGDEN, HARROGATE. SELBY. 

NOTTINGHAM (4 Holders). DARLINGTON. SOUTHBOROUGH. SLIGO. 

BATHURST (AUSTRALIA). PELTON. DENTON. ST. AUSTELL, 

HORSENS (DENMARK). TYNE DOCK. ASKE. AND MANY OTHERS 
MILAN (ITALY). NEWBURN. BIRKENHEAD. IN AMERICA. 


LONDON OFFICE: 15, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S 
NEW IMPROVED 
=| PREPAYMENT METER. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 











=| Simple in Mechanism. 
Positive in Results. 
Price Changer /n Situ. 


Guaranteed for One or Five Years at 
— Option. 











Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC LONDON.” Telephone No. 6725. 


“THOMAS GLOVER & CO.. 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN ST., CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 








BRISTOL: BIRMINGHAM: LEEDS: -| MANCHESTER: 
BOAR LANE CHAMBERS, 37, BLACKFRIARS STREET. 

62, VICTORIA STREET. | 3, BRIDGE ROW, DERITEND. | ,BORM TA GHALL a onl 858 
Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” 














W. PARKINSON & Co 


: q a poor DRY METERS 


a OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY. 
i 


: J Pr ual Ber reer 


| 
| 
E 
i ne 
| W.PARK! 





PERSIAN SHEEP SKINS. 
The CASES are of the Best 
CHARCOAL-TINNED PLATES. 
Hl With PATENT THREE-PARTITION DRUMS. 
STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
PRESSURE & EXHAUST REGISTERS, 


MOTIVE POWER METERS, 
Test Gasholders, Experimental Apparatus, &c. 


PRESSURE GAUGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
NEW ILLUSTRATEO CATALOGUE AND PRICE L'ST 


Sent post free on application. 


COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, 












































BELL BARN ROAD WORKS 10, MAWSON'S CHAMBERS, 





BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER, 


[See also i +0: 


| 




















. 
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The Selling Price of Gas under Municipal and Company 
Ownership. 
In another column will be found the text of an address 
delivered on Friday last by Mr. George Livesey, at the, 
Goldsmiths’ Institute, New Cross, to inaugurate a course 
of lectures on ‘‘Gas Manufacture,” to be delivered by 
Mr, A. G. Bloxam and Mr. W.J. Lineham. The bulk of 
Mr, Livesey’s remarks dealt with the historical side of 
gas lighting, with special reference to the development of 
the industry in the Metropolis. It is unnecessary to say 
anything here respecting the matter or the manner of this 
Part of the address; for if Mr. Livesey is not a trust- 
worthy guide through the intricacies of the history of the 





gas supply of London, it would be difficult at this time to 
find another equally competent authority upon the subject. 
In the course of his address, however, the South Metro- 
politan Chairman touched upon a point which also seems 
to have been uppermost in his mind when he spoke earlier 
in the week at Leicester upon the conditions of the local 
gas supply, as administered by the Corporation Gas 
Committee. On this occasion he also referred to the 
principle governing municipal gas supply in Scotland, 
which is strikingly illustrated in the report we give to-day 
‘of the action of the Edinburgh Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee. The point is simply the familiar one of the 
expediency of municipalizing gas undertakings, in view of 
the actual results of the working of gas companies and 
corporation gas committees. Leicester, like the majority 
of English local authorities owning gas undertakings, takes 
a heavy toll out of the so-called gas profits, in aid of the 
borough rates. This practice is defended, in Leicester 
and elsewhere, first of all upon the ground that the 
ratepayers stand a theoretical risk in having the rate- 
able value of the town mortgaged as security for the 
capital required for the undertaking; secondly, that the 
profits of the business do not all come out of the gas con- 
sumers, but are largely composed of contributions from 
outside buyers of residuals ; lastly, that the gas is cheap 
enough, and is, in fact, cheaper than it was when supplied 
by acompany. Mr. Livesey, in effect, traverses all these 
pleas; and the arguments on which he and those who 
share his opinions upon this matter rely may be sum- 
marized as follows, taking the points just mentioned in the 
reverse order : Gas is never cheap enough if it can be sold 
cheaper ; and, under the influence of the sliding-scale and 
other conditions governing modern gas companies, this 
order of gas-works proprietors are quicker to make reduc- 
tions of price, and sell gas as cheaply as, and often more 
cheaply than, local authorities who subsidize their rates 
out of gas profits. Local apologists for the latter order of 
gas-works administrators are careful to persuade their 
public that the gas is cheap ; and they think this is proved 
by the fact of reductions in price having been made within 
historic times; but they omit to inquire what the price 
would have been if the undertaking had remained in 
private hands—as in Sheffield, Newcastle, and Plymouth. 
If it is objected that these are exceptional instances of 
company management, sosurely is Leicesteror Birmingham 
of Corporation control. It would be easy to cite instances 
of a different style of municipal gas administration, in 
which, notwithstanding, the undertaking is made the milch 
cow of thelocal authority. Again, the plea that gas profits 
do not come from gas consumers is one that applies to both 
orders of ownership, and since gas companies are not 
allowed to deal separately with the various contributors to 
their profits, there is no excuse for local authorities doing 
so. There only remains the question of the ratepayers’ 
liability, which is nothing at all—certainly, nothing that 
justifies the substantial price paid in respect to it at 
Leicester and elsewhere. If there were anything in it, 
how comes it that Parliament permits Scottish ratepayers 
to run this risk without hope of recoupment ? Moreover, 
it is obviously impossible that whatever responsibility of 
this nature exists can be discharged by present subsidies 
to ratepayers. The only way of extinguishing the rate- 
payers’ liability is by redeeming the capital debt. 

The sole reason admitted by Parliament as justifying 
the transfer of gas undertakings from companies to local 
authorities is that of expediency. ‘The preamble to every 
Bill for legalizing such a proceeding says “it is expedient” 
that this should be done. Upon the ruling principle 
admitted in regard to Scotch transfers, this fundamental 
reason can be made out with little difficulty. It is un- 
necessary to go farther than Edinburgh to find proof of 
this ; for here we see the Gas Department offering gas at 
rather less than the estimated cost price. It would be 
absurd as well as illegal to talk about gas being cheap 
enough in Edinburgh, for it is bound to be as cheap as 
possible, which is a very different thing. Granting, there- 
fore, that the expediency, in the public interest, of Scotch 
gas transfers can be made out, how is it with English 
examples, actual and possible? The expediency must be 
shown with regard to the single point of the selling price 
of gas. This is the only factor that enters into the pro- 
blem, for the interest of a local authority in obtaining 
control of the local gas undertaking consists solely in the 
prospect of securing cheaper public lighting, and of 
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improving and cheapening the gas supply to the town 
generally. Herein appears the divergence between the 
theoretical or ostensible and the actual motive of local 
authorities in getting possession of gas undertakings ; for 
whereas the former is as we have stated it, the latter—in 
such cases as Leicester—is mainly the help which a gas 
undertaking can be made to afford to the municipal funds. 
Suppose that a local authority—say, the London County 
Council—promoting a Bill in Parliament for the acquisition 
of the London gas undertakings, were to support the plea 
of expediency, on the ground that it would suit them 
admirably to obtain, upon easy terms, a source of revenue 
independent of the rates, and consequently outside the 
immediate control of the ratepayers. Would the argument 
be likely to captivate a parliamentary committee? Yet it 
is incontestable that this is the ‘true inwardness ” of the 
attitude of most English corporations towards the gas 
undertakings of which they have a hope at some time to 
become seized, in the name of Municipalism. It should 
hardly be necessary, but, to prevent the possibility of any 
misunderstanding arising as to the motive of our references 
to the case of Leicester in this connection, we desire to 
make it plain that this particular town is only cited as a 
representative of a principle. For the Corporation and 
the Gas Committee of Leicester we entertain the very 
highest respect in their administrative capacity as manu- 
facturers and suppliers of gas. Their treatment of the 
gas undertaking is a model of what the administration of 
such a service should be; and it would be ridiculous to 
question that Alderman Lennard and his colleagues, who 
are responsible for the policy which directs the finances 
of the undertaking, are inspired by perfect faith in the 
fairness as well as by recognition of the practical advant- 
ages of their action in this regard. There is no point of 
right or wrong in the practice. Leicester has perfect 
liberty to decide for itself how it should be rated. The 
question is purely impersonal, and to be discussed wholly 
with reference to expediency; and we hold that considera- 
tions of expediency point to the superiority of the Scotch 
system, where they show that the municipalization of a 
gas undertaking is desirable on public grounds. 


The Flash-Point of Lamp Oils. 
In a letter of considerable length which appears in our 
‘‘ Correspondence” columns to-day, Mr. John Young, of 
Glasgow, expounds the Scotch view of the question of 
high or low grade mineral oil. We are glad to have this 
statement; and we hasten to assure our well-informed 
correspondent, and those for whom he writes, that we 
have no prepossession whatever in favour of American or 
any other description of mineral lamp oil, but regard this 
means of lighting generally as inferior in point of safety to 
gas. Our correspondent accuses the author of the article 
in The Times, upon which our remarks on the 4th ult. were 
based, of writing in the interest of the American oil 
trade. It may be so; but if he could be proved to be 
the whole Standard Oil Company in person, we do not 
see what difference it would make. We forget for the 
moment whether the Scotch oil refiners have ever pro- 
fessed to take an impartial view of the question of the 
flash-point of lamp oil ; but they would be very foolish if 
they did. We have no patience with professions of im- 
partiality on the part of those who join in discussions of 
commercial questions, and never pretend to the quality 
when dealing with the gas industry and its rivals and 
conquerors. So long as the truth is told, it cannot matter 
who tells it; and so long as they do not misrepresent the 
facts, it is quite open to American or Scotch disputants 
over the question of the flash-point of lamp oils to fill up 
the gaps in each other’s stories. The Scotchmen insist 
upon magnifying the importance of the flash-point, because 
their interest lies that way. Of course, it is conceivable 
that they would be quite as keen to see danger in a low 
flash-point, if this chanced to be a characteristic of the 
Scotch product; but such does not happen to be the case. 
Upon comparing Mr. Young’s letter with our article, we 
cannot find anything that needs correcting in the latter. 
Mr. Young says roundly that “ if oil gives off inflammable 
*‘ vapour when burning in a lamp, from that moment there 
6 is danger.” Well, and what must be the flash-point 
that will absolutely guarantee any mineral oil from giving 
off inflammable vapour in a lamp? Any user of metal 
bodied lamps will bear out the statement that, at the 
temperature attained by the parts about the burner of 





such a lamp after some hours’ use, it cannot greatly 
matter what was the flash-point of the oil at starting, 
even if we are not to accept the statement that the higher 
the grade of the oil the hotter the flame, and the more 
likely to overheat the reservoir. There is no weight in the 
assertion of our correspondent that the present flash-point 
was fixed to suit the American producer, and to enable 
him to make Great Britain the dumping-ground for an 
article his own Government will not permit him to sell at 
home. This style of argument, if it can be so called, is of 
a piece with the sneer at Free Trade which follows. We 
suppose that the technical advisers of the Government in 
this matter acted as they considered for the best ; and if 
they were wrong in fixing the flash-point too low, what 
must be said of the Germans, who have it lower still ? 
Moreover, it is quite intelligible that an oil which would 
be practically safe for use in England would be unsafe in 
the warmer summer climate of the United States. The 
‘“‘ incredible ” statement, as Mr. Young calls it, of the 
correspondent of The Times, as to his having had an 
explosion with high-grade oil, is not ‘ put forward” by 
us, but is given as we obtained it from the source named. 
After all, as Mr. Young admits, the matter in question is 
not one that either American or Scotch oil refiners are 
competent to settle. We doubt whether it will be settled 
in the sense he evidently hopes for. 


The Unification of London. 
Tue first stage in the creation of what may become the 
greatest Municipality of this or any age, was completed 
last Saturday, by the issue of the report of the Royal 
Commission appointed “to consider the proper conditions 
‘* under which the amalgamation of the City and the County 
“of London can be effected, and to make specific and 
‘¢ practical proposals for that purpose.” The Commission 
was appointed in March last year, and consisted of Mr. 
Leonard H. Courtney, Lord Farrer, Mr. R. D. Holt 
(Mayor of Liverpool), Mr. H. H. Crawford (Solicitor to 
the City Corporation), and Mr. E. O. Smith (Town Clerk 
of Birmingham), with Mr. George E. Y. Gleadowe as 
Secretary. The report is signed by all the Commis- 
sioners, with the exception of Mr. Crawford, who with- 
drew from the Commission in the course of its proceed- 
ings. It is impossible in the space at our disposal to dis- 
cuss in detail the recommendations of the report; but 
we can unreservedly join in the general tribute of 
admiration offered by the Press, even when hostile, for 
the ability shown by the Commission in their handling of 
one of the most intricate questions ever submitted to such 
abody. It is impossible to resist the impression produced 
by the report that the proposals contained in it are in 
harmony with the general course of Metropolitan evolu- 
tion. It must be observed that the fundamental question 
of the desirability of unifying the local government of the 
Metropolis was not submitted to the Commission—this 
being taken for granted. What the Commission had to do 
was to suggest the shape which a unified form of local 
government could most easily and effectively take. This 
has now been done, and a coherent and homogeneous 
scheme for the municipal reorganization of London has 
been produced, which has the merit of following closely on 
the lines of general municipal legislation, and of being in 
harmony with the course of events in London itself. There 
is nothing in the scheme which immediately affects the 
administration of the gas supply, for it only provides for 
the vesting, in the new Municipality which is to represent 
all London, of the powers in this respect possessed by the 
existing Corporation and the County Council. It will 
naturally follow, however, upon the consummation of such 
a tremendous alteration of the system of Metropolitan 
government as that contemplated by the Commissioners, 
that the position of the Gas Companies will be likewise 
altered, relatively if not positively ; but whether for better or 
worse it would be premature even to speculate. Meanwhile, 
the Commissioners’ report constitutes instructive reading 
for all who are interested not merely in the government 
of London, but in British Municipalism generally ; for, in 
discussing the best arrangement to be applied to the case 
of the Metropolis, the Commissioners have necessarily 
had to pass in review the circumstances and experiences 
of other Corporations, and it is satisfactory to learn that 
they have found in these more to copy than to condemn. 
Consequently, if there isto be a new Corporation of 
London, it will resemble, in a general way, the other 
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Corporations of the country, with modifications to allow 
for the effective control of the vast area to be dealt with. 


The Cardinal Principle of Industrial Economics. 
Wuew, a fortnight ago, the article entitled ‘‘ A Lesson in 
‘«‘ Industrial Economy ” appeared in the JourNaL, we had 
no expectation that the effort we then put forward, with 
the object of correcting the erroneous view taken by cer- 
tain members of the Iron and Steel Institute respecting 
the reasons for the success of Belgian competition in their 
trade, would receive such prompt support as it has 
actually derived from the remarks of Mr. W. L. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives, at the dinner 
given in his honour by the London Chamber of Commerce 
on Thursday last. Our protest was made against the 
blindness of those employers of labour in the iron and 
steel trade who could see nothing but “ cheap labour” at 
the bottom of the success of their Belgian rivals; and we 
defended that lately-won position of the science of political 
economy which maintains that well-paid labour is also 
the cheapest. Now, all readers of the daily newspapers 
have had an opportunity for learning how this question 
stands in the estimation of the American statesman who 
has been one of the chief movers in the endeavour to 
reform the United States Tariff which has made this such 
a memorable year in the political and economical history of 
the country. For the past twenty-five years, Mr. Wilson 
said, the United States have been following the policy of 
the Celestial Empire. During this period, the States have 
adopted the principles of commercial exclusion, which 
called off their ships from the seas, clipped the wings of 
enterprise and industry, and all for the purpose of uphold- 
ing the protective system. ‘For a whole generation 
“the people of the United States were taught that 
‘‘ national greatness, individual prosperity, the higher wages 
‘‘ and welfare of the working people, and the general pros- 
‘‘ perity of the country itself, were dependent, not upon free 
‘“‘and stable government, not upon individual effort and 
‘“¢ individual virtue, not upon the glory and enterprise of the 
‘« people engaged in the development of a new country, not 
‘** upon our ready invention and adoption of all the instru- 
‘‘ ments of modern production and distribution, not upon 
‘‘ the bounties of Providence that gave us a whole continent 
‘“‘ for our country free from connection with the wars and 
‘‘ internal policies of other countries; but on Acts of Con- 
“ gress taxing all the people for the benefit of a few, and 
‘* separating us from the commercial enterprise of the rest of 
‘‘ the world.” So spake Mr. Wilson, who went on to show 
how the maintenance of the protective system was com- 
mended to working people of the States as necessary for 
the continuance of their better wages and higher standard 
of living as compared with “ the so-called pauper labour of 
** Europe.” The American workman is learning, however, 
that the interest of the manufacturer in M‘Kinleyism is 
not the same as his interest in having plenty of work to 
do; and, best of all, both the intelligent workman and the 
candid employer are at one in knowing from experience 
“the vital truth that high wages to labour and cheap pro- 
‘duction are not only compatible, but seem to go hand 
“in hand.” It is perfectly true, as Mr. Wilson aptly 
observes, that the manufacturing supremacy of the world 
must eventually pass to that people and that country 
which has the largest supply of the basic materials 
of industry, the readiest and cheapest access to them, 
and which brings to their development the highest 
intelligence, the’ freshest results of art and science 
and invention, and the best business methods to their 
production and distribution. Very naturally, Mr. Wilson 
thinks this condition points to the future supremacy of the 
United States ; but, whether he is right or wrong in this 
expectation, it is certain that the industrial rivals to be 
feared by our own people are not those who work long 
hours for little money, but those who make much money 
and do the most work for it. If there is any lesson in the 
history of trade and industry, it is that the most efficient, 
not the worst paid man makes the market his own. It is 
because we hold this to have been amply proved, that we 
Oppose in these columns that tendency of Trade Unionism 
Which aims at the imposition of the ‘ Union stroke” as 
Well as the “‘ Union wage ” upon the industries of Great 
Britain. The Union wage might be paid, and more, as is 
frequently done; but the other Union speciality would 
speedily ruin the country that permitted it. 





WATER AND SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


Sir Joun Evans, in a letter to The Times on Saturday last, 
has taken advantage of the prudent conduct of the East 
London Company in husbanding their water supply, to 
attack the report of the recent Royal Commission. He 
says the Commissioners ‘“ recommended the abstraction of 
‘¢ 224 million gallons of water daily from the valley of the 
‘“‘ Lea, in addition to the 72 million gallons daily at that 
“time obtained from that source.” Sir J. Evans places 
this in contrast with what he describes as the present 
condition of affairs, and sarcastically observes that ‘no 
“more practical testimony to the value of the report of 
“the Commissioners can be imagined.” But Sir John 
neither quotes the Commissioners correctly nor does 
justice to the Company. He says the latter ‘ are com- 
** pelled to cut off the supply to their mains at night,” in 
order to economize to the extent of 10 million gallons of 
water daily. But the Company stated, some days before, 
that the shutting down of the service mains at night only 
took place in some parts of their district—a statement which 
agrees with the complaint from a local physician to which we 
referred a fortnight ago. The curtailment is not universal 
through the Company’s area; and the 1o million gallons 
thus saved in the night are distributed during the following 
day. The report of the Royal Commissioners declared 
that the abstraction of 524 million gallons per day from 
the Lea (which was the quantity taken at the time by the 
New River and East London Companies) was too great 
with the storeage then in existence. ‘ But,” the Com- 
missioners went on to say, “if other reservoirs were 
‘¢ constructed adequately increasing the storeage capacity 
‘‘on well recognized lines, the taking of 524 million 
‘* gallons may be continued.” From the wells in the Lea 
Valley, the Commissioners were willing to allow a 
maximum abstraction of 40 million gallons per day, in 
place of the 11 million gallons then drawn. But the 
main point consists in the proviso, with respect to the 
river supply, that there should be an adequate increase 
of the storeage capacity. It is this which the East 
London Company have undertaken to do, so far as they 
are concerned, and which Mr. Shaw Lefevre did his best 
to prevent. Allowance must also be made for the 
fact, which very many people are slow to apprehend, 
that there has been a failure of the rainfall, and 
a consequent deficiency in the springs, in some parts of 
the country, including a considerable portion of the 
county of Essex. The Daily Chronicle, while recording the 
fact that an Essex hamlet “ within an hour and a half's 
‘‘ ride of London, is practically waterless,” and was in the 
same predicament last year, yet declares that the plea 
of a ‘deficient rainfall” in the case of London and 
Leicester is simply ‘ preposterous.” Concerning the 
failure in the supply, the Chronicle says: ‘*We suspect 
‘‘the real reason is to be found not in the lack of rain, but 
‘‘in the want of the methods of storing it.” 

This last averment of the Chronicle is not without some 
measure of truth. But the absence of the requisite works 
is not necessarily the result of remissness on the part of 
those who have charge of the supply. Certainly, Parlia- 
ment and the County Council must share the blame of the 
present difficulty in East London, if fault rests anywhere. 
Neither is the partial suspension of the constant supply 
any evidence that the one thing wanted is to municipalize 
the undertaking. In London a Company is called to 
account; but Leicester enjoys a supply furnished by a 
Corporation. London, indeed, is happy compared with 
the Midland town. There the supply has been running 
down to the dregs; the reservoirs being within a few 
days of utter exhaustion. If Leicester had such a supply 
as East London is now receiving, its people would be well 
content; and there would be no fear lest the factories 
should have to stand still for lack of water. Yet 
in the Metropolis there is an outcry because part of 
one district is not enjoying a constant flow of water day 
and night. The Clerk of the Hackney Vestry is to ask 
the East London Company “under what authority they 
“ act in shutting off the constant supply.” The question 
is not one of authority, but of common sense. If water 
is running short, it must be economized. It is not the 
pleasure of the Company to restrict the supply; and if 
they had been allowed to exercise their own discretion in 
the extension of their works, the present emergency might 
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have been entirely averted. Now that a slight interference 
with the supply has come to pass, denunciations are 
uttered as if the circumstance were due to some arbitrary 
freak on the part of the Directors. ‘ Really,” says the 
weekly organ of the London County Council, ‘it is time 
“something definite -was done to bring the East 
** London Company to their senses.” It is asserted that 
the Company ‘ rob the crowded eastern districts of water 
‘* every night.” There is an assumption that the Com- 
pany wilfully keep back the supply; and no heed is paid 
to the fact that they cannot give more than they get. 
To make the case clear, and to concert the best measures 
that circumstances will permit, the Company have invited 
the Local Authorities to a conference on the subject. 
But this is pronounced to be “audacious presumption.” 
However, we observe that the Hackney Vestry are 
reasonable enough to instruct their Clerk and Medical 
Officer to attend any future conference to which the 
Company may invite them. Any such conference is 
calculated to remove some of the prejudice and mis- 
conception which a considerable portion of the public 
Press has only too diligently fostered against the Water 
Companies. 


—_< 
> 





Mr. F. Carlow, formerly of Queensferry, has been appointed 
Manager of the Bonnyrigg and Lasswade Gas Company, in 
succession to Mr. Andrew Terrace, who has gone to Blairgowrie. 

The Notification of the Metropolitan Gas Referees for the 
winter season, just issued, contains the usual intimation that 
the maximum quantity of sulphur allowable in gas during this 
period will be 22 grains per 100 cubic feet. 

An Appointment at Penmaenmawr.—In response to the ad- 
vertisement for a working gas manager in the JourNnat for the 
11th ult., Mr. Robert Dempster had about 80 applications ; and 
he has appointed Mr. Edwin Grabham, formerly under 
Mr. Settle at the Knaresborough Gas-Works. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen, Son, and Co., of Lambeth, have completed 
their new works at Bedford. They are built on a site adjoining 
the main line station, and are therefore most convenient to 
visitors—being only one hour’s ride from London. We hope 
shortly to be in a position to give a description of the establish- 
ment, the plant in which is driven partly mechanically and partly 
electrically. 

Increases of Salaries inthe Bolton Corporation Gas Department. 
—At a special meeting of the Gas Committee of the Bolton Town 
Council last Wednesday, the following advances of salary were 
agreed to: Mr. W. Smith, Gas Engineer, by £50 per annum ; 
Mr. Hooton, foreman at the Lum Street works, by £24 per 
annum; and Mr. A. Dearden, cashier at the gas offices, by £14 
per annum. 

North of England Gas Managers’ Association.—We learn from 
the circular issued by the Honorary Secretary of the above 
Association (Mr. W. Hardie, of Newcastle-on-Tyne) that the 
thirty-fifth half-yearly meeting will be held in Durham on Satur- 
day next, under the presidency of Colonel Sadler, J.P. Car- 
riages will await the incoming trains at Durham Station shortly 
before noon, and the members will drive to Malton Colliery, to 
inspect the Simon-Carvés coke-ovens and bye-products works 
recently erected there. At the close of the inspection, the party 
will be conveyed back to the offices of the Durham Gas Com- 
pany, where the President will deliver his Inaugural Address, and 
the usual business be transacted. The members will dine, on 
the invitation of the President, at the Rose and Crown Hotel. 


The Use of Water-Meters for Checking Waste.—Owing to the 
re-assessment of houses in Syracuse (N.Y.), which was begun 
when the city acquired the water-works, water-meters are now, 
we learn from the Engineering Record, being adopted quite freely. 
The Registrar of the Water Department (Mr. E. N. Westcott) 
states that a house-to-house inspection was made in order to 
determine the number of fittings, size of service, and other 
matters of supply in each building. It was soon discovered 
that many places were receiving water from fittings which were 
not mentioned at all in the books of the Water Company ; and 
accordingly it became necessary to increase the annual charge. 
The consumer usually demurred to this, and preferred having 
a meter set on the service. The average daily use of water 
through 1246 metered services was 1658 gallons; while on the 
1969 unmetered services the daily supply was 2280 gallons. 
Mr. A. H. M‘Alpine, the Superintendent of the Water Depart- 
ment of Columbus (Ohio), who is a strong advocate of water- 
meters, reports that the average consumption in that city is 
now about 120 gallons per head daily. He says that, except 
where meters have been put in, people do not pay for what 
water they use, but for what they are privileged to use—the 
quantity taken being far in excess of what they are entitled to. 
The only remedy is the meter. Measure the water to the 


people and make them pay according to the measure, and the 
consumers would quickly bring themselves within the bounds 
fixed by law; less pumping would be needed; and the impe- 
rative demand for more water would be largely diminished. 





ESSAYS, COMMENTARIES, AND REVIEWS. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 663.) 

THE general downward tendency in the Stock Markets which 
we noticed last week has persistently continued. Business 
during the week just closed has been uniformly quiet and dull; 
and prices dropped in proportion as profits were realized. One 
serious factor to cause depression was the illness of the Tsar, 
upon whose life the peace of Europe may be said, in a great 
measure, to depend. It being settlement week, fresh business 
was not much entered into. One result of the plethora of 
money is the letting loose upon the public of a lot of wild-cat 
Australian mining ventures. The public will never learn 
wisdom ; and it is little good warning them not to rush blind- 
fold into Foolhardy Goldfields. Business in the Gas Market 
was about an average. Considerable advances in point of 
value have again been made by most of the chief issues ; and 
several of the minor undertakings have also improved, while but 
few have undergone a check. In Gaslights, the “‘A’” opened 
strong, and steadily mounted up during the week ; the closing 
prices being the best, and showing an increase of 3. Several of 
the other issues realized high prices ; and improvements in the 
quotations of a few were effected. Little business was marked in 
South Metropolitans; butsellers could command almost any price. 
The “ A” made a considerable advance; and the “ B” also im- 
proved. In Commercials nothing was done, except two small 
bargains at special prices; but the quotations were put up a 
very moderate degree. Scarcely anything was done among the 
Suburban and Provincial division ; and the only change was an 
advance in Brighton on ex div. quotation. Movements among 
foreign undertakings have been more chequered. Imperial Con- 
tinental was put down a point, though the prices of marked 
transactions showed no falling off. Continental Union, on the 
other hand, improved. Most ofthe South American Companies 
present some improvement; but Bombay has receded from the 
high figures to which it has recently for some reason been 
advanced. The Water Companies remain in the same inactive 
condition, and just as strong ; while two or three of them have 
improved. 

The daily operations were: The Gas Market opened very 
firm, and remained steady with quiet business all day. San 
Paulo rose 4; and Para, }. Lambeth Water advanced 1. 
Tuesday was more active, especially in Gaslight “ A,” which 
gained 2. South Metropolitan ‘‘A” improved 3; and Conti- 
nental Union and Buenos Ayres debenture, t each. The 
buoyant tendency improved on Wednesday. South Metropolitan 
‘““A” and both Commercials rose 3 each; Gaslight “C,” ‘ D,” 
and “ E,” 2; and Monte Video, 4; but Imperial Continental 
fellr. Business was very quiet on Thursday; but the upward 
march progressed. South Metropolitan ‘*B” and Brighton 
advanced 2 each; and Gaslight “A,” 1. Kent Water rose 2. 
Friday was more active, and equally firm. Gaslight “H” 
gained 1; but Bombays fell }. Saturday was quiet; and 
quotations remained unchanged. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDS. 


The Leicester Municipal Electric Lighting Statlon—The Lesson of the 
Leicester Installation—The Turning-down of Lights. 


As was to have been expected, the members of the Incorporated 
Institution of Gas Engineers who visited Leicester last week 
were greatly interested in the new electric lighting undertaking 
of the Leicester Corporation, the administration of which has 


been confided to the Gas Committee, who have found room for 
the generating station at their Aylestone Road works. _ It will 
be remembered, by regular readers of this column, that when 
the Municipality of Leicester decided to supply the luxury of 
electric light to such of the townspeople as might be found 
desirous of having it, they thought they could not do better 
than consult Mr. Alfred Colson, their trusted Gas Engineer, 
upon the question of the system and plant to be adopted. He 
did not profess to be an electrical expert; although, as * 
experienced hand at dealing with all the problems een e 

by a lighting service, and a sound mechanic, he probably 
knew as much of the elements of the new branch of engineering 
as some who have posed as authorities upon it before Parlia- 
mentary Committees. At any rate, Mr. Colson caused the 
electric lighting requirements of the district to be made 
known; and he invited, from accredited electrical engineering 
firms, proposals for a scheme which he passed in review and 
reported upon by exercising in this behalf that critical faculty 
which Dr. Kennedy holds to be so necessary a part of an 
engineer’s equipment. The result was the acceptance of the 
Brush Company’s scheme, which is now being carried out with 
modifications that seem to indicate somewhat of the Ferranti 
influence. However this may be, it appears evident that the 
Leicester plant is going to generate the unit at as low a cost, 
and distribute it as effectively, as the same work can be done by 
any installation in the kingdom. The Gas Committee engage 
that, while giving the new branch every legitimate assistance 
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in the shape of housing, administration, cheap fuel, and the 
benefit of their business experience, they will make it stand on 
its own footing, so that the town shall know exactly what the 
business can do for itself. This is perfectly right and proper; 
and such treatment as the electric lighting industry has so far 
received, and will receive, at the hands of the Leicester Gas 
Department, should go far to dispel the stupid calumny that 
those interested in gas supply entertain the smallest sentiment 
of jealousy of central station electric lighting, or are concerned 
in putting obstacles in the way of its development. 

The more the Leicester example is studied, the clearer does 
it become that it constitutes a strong proofin support of the 
observation which chairmen of gas companies are often induced 
to make for the comfort of timid and ignorant shareholders, and 
for which they are so often rallied by the electrical press—that 
they have no fear of the electric lighting industry. It is gener- 
ally overlooked by the electrical critics who are so fond of telling 
chairmen of gas companies that they ‘protest too much” in 
this regard, that in so doing they are merely whistling like a boy 
in the dark to keep up their courage, and so forth—that gas 
property is almost exclusively held as a permanent investment, 
and very largely as an inheritance by helpless and nervous 
people with no knowledge of business. These persons neverthe- 
less read the newspapers; and not being versed in the way of 
the electrical world, they do not know how much “ salt” to take 
with the florid statements and prophecies relating to the immi- 
nent supersession of gas by electric lighting which notorious 
professors, Fellows of the Royal Society, government officials, 
and other lights of the world of science, are in the habit of 
scattering broadcast—mainly, of course, as ground-bait for the 
fat consulting fees they hope to catch. Consequently, it is to 
their trusted agents in the employment of their little capital that 
perplexed holders of gas stock look for the annual or half-yearly 
word of assurance that enables them to sleep o’nights. They 
do not realize how purely a matter of business it is when Mr. 
Professor mounts the platform and tells whoever will listen to 
him that now is their chance for going in for a good thing in the 
way of electric lighting—cheap as dirt, and certain to pay well 
in the end. They may have been led to believe that men of 
science are above this sort of thing, and would reject with 
scorn the suggestion that Dr. Dulcamara, F.R.S., Ph.D., 
M.Inst.C.E., and so on, has an eye to the main chance in 
decrying the prospects of an industry which has no occasion for 
his valuable advice; but those who live in the world know how 
it wags. As the gas chairmen speak, so the Leicester Corpora- 
tion acts. It has a heavy stake in the local gas undertaking, 
which contributes largely to the municipal treasury, and repre- 
sents a heavy capital responsibility. Yet the Corporation are 
providing a cheap electric light supply, and buying the best 
plant they can find for the purpose ; and we have no reluctance 
in wishing them success with it. 

Quite an electrical storm in a technical teacup has been 
raging over the recently described invention of a Birmingham 
genius for turning down incandescent lamps with saving of 
current. Mention was made of this notable invention in the 
issue of the JourNnaL for the 11th ult.; and about the same time 
our electrical contemporaries fell foul of the inventor for wasting 
his ingenuity in attempting to do what is not worth doing, and 
at no inconsiderable expense. Mr. Sharp, the inventor in 
question, has defended himself by averring that he does save a 
good deal of current by his device for turning down an electric 
lamp, and also gets thereby a “ pleasant mellow light.” It 
does not appear, however, that this is the object for 
which, in the ordinary way, any light, whether electric or 
of another kind, is turned down. People do it with a view 
to saving the lighting medium, whatever it may be, while 
only a watch-light is needed. It so happens that this can only 
be done effectively in the case of gas lighting. Nobody thinks 
of turning down a gas-burner for the mere purpose of obtain- 
ing a ‘nice mellow light;” because it is sufficiently evident to 
the most careless user of gas, that a very small check to the 
consumption, below that proper to the burner, makes a dispro- 
portionate difference to the lighting effect. On the other hand, 
when it is only desired to keep in a light ready for instant full 
use, this can be done by burning a mere glimmer of gas, con- 
Suming as little as one-tenth of a cubic foot per hour. Old- 
fashioned people used occasionally to turn down their colza oil 
moderator lamps; and this was an economy, because the 
unconsumed oil flowed back into the lamp reservoir. It was 
soon discovered, however, that there was no economy in trying 
the same thing upon a mineral-oil lamp, which has a way of 
making itself very disagreeable if not kept fully at work, And 
with incandescent electric lighting, seeing that a lamp which 
Sives an illuminating power of 16 candles at the full pressure of 
100 volts for which it is made, drops to a glimmer of about half 
a candle at a pressure of 60 volts, it is difficult to understand 
what advantage is to be gained by what may be called “turning 
it down.” Even a drop of 5 per cent. from the normal pressure 
Means a loss of 25 per cent. of light from the lamp. Conse- 
byrne it would appear that, with lamps of the ordinary make, 

oti rate, it is not only simpler to modulate their light by 
fn teas them inside a stocking, or some equally effective screen, 
ead of « turning them down,” when it is desired to use them 
8 ont-lights, as the custom is said to be in London hotels; 
: it is also as cheap a way of attaining the desired end as can 
Suggested, 





THE DESIGN OF LAMP-COLUMNS. 





In the issue of the JournaL for Aug. 28 (p. 416), M. Maréchal’s 
book descriptive of the lighting of Paris was reviewed; and 
some of the lessons to be learnt from it by the authorities who 


are responsible for the public lighting of the cities and towns 
of the United Kingdom were also pointed out in the editorial 
columns. Upon page 417 of the number in question, mention 
was made of the new model lamp-columns now employed in the 
best streets of Paris. As these were stamped by M. Maréchal 
with his approval, as being of “ really satisfactory appearance,” 
we have deemed it desirable to furnish readers of the JouRNAL 
with further particulars of these fittings ; and oa p. 649, through 
the courtesy of Messrs. Baudry and Co., we are enabled to 
reproduce the illustrations given by M. Maréchal of the two most 
popular patterns of lamp-columns in the “ Oudry” style. Fig. 1 
is used for streets where the sidewalk is upwards of 2°40 métres 
wide; and fig. 2 is the new method of lighting narrow foot- 
ways, dispensing with bracket lamps, and thus rendering the 
lanterns and their supports independent of the house facades. 
In this case, the lantern is fixed at a height of about 5 métres, 
or considerably higher than is thought necessary for the curb 
lanterns. 

Before describing the special points of these lamp-columns, 
it will be instructive to follow M. Maréchal’s disquisition upon 
the elements of street lighting as it is practised in Paris, by 
means of the common batswing burner, consuming gas at the 
normal rate of 140 litres (4°944 cubic feet) per hour. The illu- 
minating power of Paris gas, by the same writer’s showing, is 
15'2 candles upon the English scale—that is to say, it is gas of 
about the same quality that can be obtained from Newcastle 
and Durham coals without carburetting. In point of fact, the 
Paris Gas Company do carburet their gas by means of English 
cannel; but this is because they carbonize principally the coal 
raised in the Pas-de-Calais, which yields a gas of only about 
13-candle power. Moreover, it is generally held by English gas 
engineers who have looked into the subject, that such an esti- 
mate as that of M. Maréchal of the average illuminating power 
of Paris gas is distinctly too high. To return, however, to the 
street-lamp fittings. The regulation Parisian street-lamp bats- 
wing burner is described by M. Maréchal as composed of “a 
little iron tube, of 4°5 millimétres interior diameter, terminating 
in a button split vertically.” The width of the slit is 0°6 milli- 
métre. This was determined as the result of some interesting 
experiments conducted by MM. Audouin and Bérard upon the 
working of batswing burners. It was ascertained that burners 
of the type adopted by the City of Paris, had a maximum 
luminous duty when the width of the slit was 0°7 millimétre, 
and the gas escaped under a pressure of from 2 to 3 millimétres 
of water. Practically, a slit of o°6 millimétre has been chosen, 
in order to obtain a stiffer flame, and one less susceptible to 
the influence of draughts of air. The pressure of gas at the 
burner should then be 3°5 millimétres of water. As there is no 
mention here of non-conducting burner-tips, or any other of 
the small but valuable improvements effected by English makers 
in the flat-flame burner, it may be considered that the Paris 
authorities have something to learn about these appliances. 

The same reflection arises in regard to the treatment of gas 
pressure. The pressure in the mains, as M. Maréchal admits, 
is far superior to 3'5 millimétres of water. This is reduced to 
that required at the burner itself, by merely checking the rate 
of flow through the lantern-cock—surely, an archaic method. 
It is remarked that regulators may be used for this purpose, 
and that this is done in a large number of towns. M. Maréchal 
thinks, however, that the working of these appliances leaves 
something to be desired; and he does not question the wisdom 
of the policy adopted in Paris of systematically avoiding their 
use. Here, the verification of the pressure at the burner is con- 
fined to simple inspection of the flame. ‘With a properly 
regulated burner, the flame exhibits perfectly determined dimen- 
sions, being 7 centimétres wide and 6 centimétres high.” The 
regulation of the flame falls to the Company’s lamplighters, 
who are supposed to keep well on the right side in this matter, 
because flames that are too small give occasion for the imposi- 
tion of fines. Consequently, says M. Maréchal complacently, 
the regulation rate of consumption is often exceeded by the 
street-lamps; but this is hardly a worthy way of regarding the 
matter. There are in actual service in Paris 50,000 of these 
regulation street-lamp burners, besides others. 

These burners are placed in glazed lanterns, made of sheet 
brass ; the metal being composed of 67 parts of copper to 33 
parts of zinc. An ordinary round lantern weighs (framework 
alone) 12°36 kilos, or over 27 lbs. The lanterns are either 
square or round in cross section. The former are generally 
used for lamp columns of cast iron simply painted; the round 
lantern is reserved for the coppered columns. In our illustra- 
tions, fig. 1 shows a round lantern; and fig. 2, a square one. 
The square lanterns are provided with a triangular sheet metal 
trap in the bottom, for the admission of the lighting rod; and 
the round ones have a glass sector, for this purpose, moveable 
on a vertical axis. The burner is fixed in the middle of the 
lantern, and so oriented that the plane of the flame is perpen- 
dicular to the line of street frontage. The lantern cock is in- 
side the lantern, and is so arranged that the lever is horizontal 
when the cock is closed. Thus any shaking of the soil tends 
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to open instead of to close the cock. In some places, as 
M. Maréchal remarks, it is the practice to put the cocks outside 
the lanterns; but in Paris it is preferred to place them inside, 
whereby they are kept warm and escape naphthalene obstruc- 
tions. The tops of all lanterns are now fitted with porcelain 
reflectors. They are issued from the municipal stores, and 
fixed by the Gas Company at an agreed rate. 

Lighting and maintenance of public lamps devolve upon the 
Gas Company. Lighting and extinction are done at a charge 
of 3c. each per day, at times fixed by the Prefect. A latitude 
of 20 minutes before and 20 minutes after the fixed time is 
allowed to the lamplighters; and M. Maréchal so far breaks 
through his rule of chronicling the facts without criticism, as to 
say that he thinks this margin excessive. It is admittedly due, 
however, to the time occupied by the lamplighter in regulating 
the cock to give the normal size of flame; for a margin of only 
10 minutes each way is permitted in respect to the time for 
extinction. This being understood, it might be thought that 
the Municipality would have reason for reconsidering the 
antiquated policy of dispensing with automatic pressure regu- 
lators, since it can hardly be claimed that the human agents 
for discharging this duty are as infallible as they are slow. The 
hours of street lighting are calculated for Paris at 3737'92 per 
annum. The show of exactitude to the second place of 
decimals is very characteristic. The maintenance of the lan- 
terns comprises daily cleaning, and making good broken glass. 
This isdone by the Company for 1 c. per day for square lanterns, 
and 3} c. per day for the round ones, which sum includes the 
painting of the columns, where this is done. 

All lamp-columns belong to and are issued by the Munici- 
pality, who contract for their supply by special manufacturers, 
They are erected and maintained by the Company at agreed 
prices. As already remarked, the Municipality have abandoned 
street wall-brackets for various reasons, and have adopted 
bracket-posts in their stead for narrow streets. The new model 
columns are either bronze painted, or coppered by the Oudry 
process. M. Maréchal does not state how often the painting 
is renewed ; but all lamp-columns are washed at least once a 
month, and the coppered columns are waxed monthly. The 
coppering costs £4 10s. per column, which is admittedly dear ; 
but the effect is considered to be worth the expense. The pro- 
cess, however, is not the best that could be selected, inasmuch 
as the copper is not deposited directly upon the iron, but upon 
a preparatory coat of varnish and blacklead. Hence the con- 
tact of the copper coating with the iron is not perfect; and the 
latter is quickly destroyed by galvanic action upon exposure to 
the weather. M. Maréchal confesses that this is a drawback of 
the system, which, indeed, cannot be recommended on any 
account, The maintenance of its coppering costs for an ordi- 
nary column o’oo49 fr. per day. 

The street-lamp columns are always placed at a minimum 
distance of 0°55 métre from the outer edge of the curb of the 
pavement, and are fixed in a block of masonry 1 métre square 
and 0°70 métre high. The lamp service is of lead, of 27 milli- 
métres (over 1 inch) internal diameter, rising to the top of the 
column, where it is connected by a plumbers’ joint to a copper 
nipple which screws into a covering plate. All the lamp-fittings 
are of copper. An Oudry lamp-column, with round lantern, 
costs complete 270 frs., of which 112 frs. goes for coppering. 
The casting itself costs only 39 frs.; the lantern, 47 frs.; and the 
fixing, on the average, 72 frs. A coppered bracket-column costs 
altogether 247 frs., if fitted with a round lantern; and 241 frs. 
with a square lantern. In all cases, doing away with the sophis- 
tication of coppering would result in great saving of first cost 
and maintenance charges. Weshall not concern ourselves here 
with the designs and cost of the various special patterns of 
streets lamps and columns to be seen in Paris on the principal 
bridges, squares, &c. M. Maréchaladmitsthat some of these have 
‘more or less happy forms;” and most impartial critics would 
incline to think that the ambitious “ rostral” columns of the 
Place de la Concorde and the front of the Opéra come under 
the latter classification. It should be remarked that the column 
illustrated in fig. 1 can be adapted with good effect to carry 
three lanterns. : 

It may be asked why the patterns of lamp-columns which we 
have selected for illustration deserve to be praised so highly. 
Of course, taste goes for something in these matters; and it 
is not to be expected that the same model of lamp-column 
will commend itself to everybody. Yet it must be perceived 
that there is such a thing as good, in opposition to bad 
taste in such things; and the patterns in question may be 
used as texts upon which to hang a brief discourse upon 
the points of design to be looked for in a street-lamp.column. 
It is not pretended that the Oudry patterns are of unique 
merit, although they are demonstrably good. Our English 
ironfounders may have equally satisfactory patterns in stock; 
but we shall not be open to the charge of partiality for a 
particular home foundry, if we base our remarks upon the 
Parisian product. To begin with fig. 1, it will be perceived 
at a glance that it is unsuitable for the neighbourhood of a 
Gothic building. It has a style of its own, which is more 
than can be said for the column in fig. 2. This latter has 


a very fitting appearance of desiring to escape notice. The 
other column, on the contrary, while not obtrusively ornate, 
is patently a lamp-post in its best dress, and consequently fit 
to appear in really good company. It would not disgrace any 





locality where the Renaissance spirit is most in evidence. More- 
over, the whole thing is sound, appropriate, strong, and suit- 
able for its purpose. Rooted in a massive base, which assures 
the rectitude of the column under all ordinary vicissitudes, the 
general taper of the column is preserved through all the cross 
mouldings that gratefully break the outline; and there is no 
sudden constriction such as might strike the uninstructed as a 
bit of elegance, but would cause the experienced moulder to 
shake his head. Again, the shaft is distinguishable from the 
base ; which makes the lantern at top look like a proper finish, 
in the form of a third member, to the whole erection. Thus 
the column has a beginning, a continuation, and an end—which 
is essential in a work of Art. It must have struck everyone 
who has seen them, that street-lamp columns which start as 
it were from the ground, and have no marked base, are never 
satisfactory. Then again, the ornamentation here employed is 
of acharacter that goes well witha casting. The wreathed floral 
enrichment upon the shaft is happily conceived, and gives an 
effect very true to the nature of the means employed to pro- 
duce it. It doe$not pretend to be turned work, nor twisted, 
nor a petrified rope, nor anything other than it is; consequently 
the whole thing looks consistent. Coppering such a lamp- 
column is, of course, abomination only less blameworthy than 
gilding would be. M.Maréchal admits that the coppered lamp- 
columns of Paris have to be waxed and polished, to render 
them less “loud” of aspect; but it would be better to adopt 
a different and more honest style of treatment altogether. 
Enough has been said to show how the design of a Jamp- 
column may be judged; and it only remains to be observed 
that there are as many acceptable styles of design in these 
fixtures as there are orders ofarchitecture and types of localities 
to be suited. If lamp-posts cannot be made to range in expres- 
sion all the way “from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” they 
can be rendered much less offensive to an educated eye than 
they too often are, without adding to the cost of the service. 





Institution of Civil Engineers.—In view of the approaching 
opening of the new session of the above Institution, the Council 
have issued the usual circular inviting original communications 
on snbjects of professional interest. For approved papers, the 
Council have power to award premiums, arising out of special 
funds bequeathed for the purpose, particulars of which are fur- 
nished. In order to assist in the selection of a subject, a com- 
prehensive list is given, with instructions for preparing commu- 
nications. -Among the subjects suggested are the following : 
“The Methods of Enriching Gas for Illuminating Purposes, 
and their Relative Advantages; ’’ ‘“‘The Working of Inclined 
Retorts;” ‘“* The Design and Construction of Modern Gasholders 
of Large Size;” “The Application of Oil and Gas Engines to 
Traction Purposes on Tramways and Common Roads, and to 
Marine Propulsion;” ‘“‘ The Losses that Occur in Gas-Engines, 
and Means for their Reduction, with special reference to ‘ After- 
Burning ;’” ‘‘ The Relative Merits of the Several Cycles in Gas- 
Engines ;” ‘The Utilization of Electric Lighting Plant during 
Hours of Small Demand;” “ The Application of Water Power, 
and its Transmission to a Distance by Electricity ;” “ Investiga- 
tions as to the Quantity of Water Yielded by the Chalk Forma- 
tion;” ‘ Purification of Sewage by Filtration, Precipitation, 
Electrolysis, and otherwise; ‘The Means and Appliances, 
other than Sewers, for Dealing with the Refuse of Towns.” 


Laying Mains under Water.—A recent number of the Engi- 
neering Record contains an account of an interesting piece of 
pipe-laying work lately carried out at Port Jervis (N.Y.) under 
the direction of Mr. Irving Righter, who furnished the particu- 
lars given by our contemporary. The pipe, 8 inches in dia- 
meter, was laid across the Neversink River, at a place where 
the stream is 120 feet wide and from 6 to 7 feet deep for 80 feet 
of the width ; the remainder of the distance being shallow. The 
bed under the deeper part of the river is fine sand, and else- 
where gravel and coarse cobble. The work was done by means 
of a floating platform of oil-barrels and timbers, which could be 
moved up and down the stream, and would not be submerged 
by high water, if this had occurred. Ordinary 8-inch cast-iron 

ipe was used, with flexible joints every 26 feet—each alternate 
joint being solid. Ten lengths of pipe were coupled together, 
making a total length of 130 feet, which gave a good landing 
on either shore. The first joint on each side was solid. The 
current at the time the work was executed was 15 feet a minute 
—not enough to be noticed. A trench for the main was ex- 
cavated at each bank with picks, shovels, and rakes and scoops 
specially made for the purpose ; but there was no excavation at 
the centre. The platform was made by joining 40 barrels in 
two rows, 4 feet apart longitudinally, and 3} feet in the other 
direction. This raft was calculated to support a weight of 
16,000 lbs.; and the load, including the weight of 20 men, was 
estimated to be 12,000 lbs., and the raft sank to within 6 inches 
of the tops of the barrels when in use. The pipe rested upon 
3 in, by 4 in. timbers extending across the space between the 
barrels; and it was lowered by means of tackle from six frames. 
A few diagonal braces were put on these frames above the pipe, 
to allay the apprehension felt by some that the sides might 
separate, although no such tendency was detected. The lead 
connection of one of the ball joints was slightly drawn during 
the lowering of the pipe, but was hammered up tight without 
much trouble. After the main was laid on the bottom, it was 
covered with “ riprap ” and gravel. 
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TECHNICAL RECORD, 


AUTUMN MEETING OF THE INCORPORATED INSTITUTION 
OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


A goodly proportion of the members of the Incorporated 
Institution of Gas Engineers, together with a few of his pro- 
fessional friends, accepted the invitation to an autumn meeting 
at Leicester, on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week, which 
Mr. Alfred Colson had issued in his capacities as President of 
the Institution and Gas Engineer to the Leicester Corporation. 
The programme for the meeting, as detailed in the Journat for 
the 18th ult., was of an exceptionally attractive character, which 
doubtless accounted in part for the success of the fixture; but 
we prefer to believe that this was due in even greater measure 
to the high place which Mr. Colson holds in the regard of his 
professional colleagues both in and out of the Institution, and 
to the obligation felt by all loyal members of this comparatively 
young organization to show, in the best way open to them, their 
sense of the President’s hospitality, and of the value of the 
opportunity for indulging in a day or two of mutual intercourse 
before the setting-in of the winter, which, to gas managers more 
than the followers of any other calling, means a season of 
isolation, toil, and strain. It is enough to say of last week’s 
meeting, in general terms, that it proved more than satisfactory 
to both host and guests; while its effect upon the prospects of 
the Institution cannot but be favourable. Here it may be as 
well to make admission of a consideration which was present 
in the minds of most of Mr. Colson’s visitors during the two 
days of instruction and enjoyment provided for them on so 
lavish a scale last week as to make the Leicester meeting a life- 
long memory—it is, that no technical institution can reasonably 
expect all its gatherings to be maintained on such a high level 
of completeness, of liberality, and of varied interest. It was not 
that the smallest leaven of personal or professional ostentation 
found its way into Mr. Colson’s scheme of entertainment for 
the Institution whose welfare he has at heart; no one having 
the slightest acquaintance with him could harbour any such 
suspicion of his motives in this respect. The truth of the 
matter is that the present Gas Engineer to the Corporation of 
Leicester occupies a peculiar niche in the gallery of eminent 
living exponents of the science and practice of gas manufac- 
ture and supply. He has made this position for himself by 
reason of the ability and devotion with which he has attacked 
every duty that has fallen to, or been thrust upon him, in his 
by no means easy post under a Municipality which flatters 
itself as being among the most progressive of English local 
authorities. Having first shown himself worthy of Leicester, 
Leicester, to its credit, has not been inappreciative of the 
merits of the Gas Manager; and so it has come about that the 
President of the Incorporated Institution of Gas Engineers for 
this year has been able to do for the organization what few 
others, however well inclined, could possibly have accomplished. 
Hence there must be no drawing of any invidious comparisons 
between this year’s autumn meeting of the Institution and any 
that may follow it. The members generally are fully in accord 
with this proposition; and, indeed, they would be unworthy of 
their order, and the principles which the Institution is intended 
to maintain and symbolize, if they could not appreciate the 
spontaneous and public-spirited kindness of one exceptionally- 
situated President, without degrading it to the mean use of 
disparaging the endeavours of his successors in an office which 
all representative professional men may be called upon to serve 
in their turn. 

One of the most gratifying features of last week’s meeting was 
the evidence which it furnished of the willingness of the leading 
townsmen of Leicester to assist the President in receiving and 
making the members’ visit pleasant and instructive. The same 
spirit was manifested throughout the two days’ proceedings ; the 
party never being left without the countenance and company of 
some one or another prominent member of the Corporation. 
The first event in the programme was a reception on Tuesday 
morning by the Mayor (Mr. Israel Hart, J.P.), supported by a 
strong contingent of aldermen and town councillors, which took 
place in the Council Chamber, at the Town Hall—a handsome 
apartment, be it observed, and a commodious, whereof also the 
acoustic properties leave nothing to be desired in this regard. 
The Mayor spoke well, and was well followed by Mr. Alderman 
Lennard, the Chairman of the Corporation Gas Committee, 
whose reputation as a municipal gas-works administrator is more 
than local. The acknowledgments of the Institution were paid in 
fitting terms by the President, and by Mr. G. C. Trewby. 

This function terminated, the party were driven in brakes, by way 
of the London Road, tothe Wheatsheaf Bootand Shoe Factory of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited, where the visitors 
were received and conducted over the works by Mr. John Butcher, 
the Manager, who, with his assistants, was most painstaking in 
explaining the manifold and intricate operations by hand and 
machine that go to the making of a modern boot. From here 
the route was through the village of Aylestone to the Corpora- 
tion gas-works, where the visitors were received by the Chair- 
man (Alderman Lennard), the Vice-Chairman (Mr. Billings), and 
other members of the Gas Committee, and different groups were 
conducted over the model establishment by the Superintendent 








(Mr. E. W. Frost), the Superintendent of the Belgrave Gas- 
Works (Mr. T. Wilson), and Mr. H. E. Clayton, the Engineer’s 
General Assistant. It is unnecessary to say anything here in 
praise of the Aylestone Road gas or chemical works, which 
have been fully described and illustrated by Mr. Colson himself 
in the valuable contributions he has made to the published 
Transactions of the Institution. The gas-works are among the 
first of their size in the kingdom in point of design and manage- 
ment. The planning and elevation of the principal buildings of 
the station has been almost uniquely succcessful in producing 
a certain effect of stateliness and substantiality ; while nothing 
like straining after architectural airs and graces is anywhere 
noticeable. This pleasing aspect of the Aylestone Road works 
was doubtless rendered more easy of attainment than it would 
be in some localities by the quality and colour of the building 
stone and brick which Midland gas engineering constructors 
have at their command; but the order and “ civility” of Mr. 
Colson’s work in design are none the less to be credited with high 
quality because it has received satisfactory material embodiment. 
If an additional word of praise is needed for these works, 
regarded as a gas manufacturing station, it should be awarded 
for the quietness, cleanliness, and ease in operation that arrest 
the attention and extort the admiration of the professional critic. 
On Tuesday, at any rate, the too-familiar gas-works odour was 
not noticeable in the vicinity of the Aylestone Road; and Mr. 
Colson achieved the distinction of showing a party of technicians 
over his works without having an exhibition of retort drawing 
and charging, which stamps him as a gas manager of the highest 
originality of mind. 

At Aylestone Road, moreover, in addition to accommodating 
works for the chemical treatment of the residual products of 
gas manufacture, house-room is found for the electric lighting 
station upon which the Corporation have recently ventured ; 
and we believe that Mr. Colson is the only gas engineer in the 
kingdom who has been entrusted with the supervision of a work 
of this kind. Reference to this new branch of Mr. Colson’s 
duties has been made from time to time in the JouRNAL. We 
believe that, when the installation is completed, Leicester will 
have in it as good, asit certainly is ascheap, an example of this 
kind of work as can be found anywhere; and if, after all, the 
service does not pay the Corporation, this result will be due to 
commerical reasons, and not to defects of plant. 

While the visitors were at the gas-works, the very excellent 
Leicester Corporation Gas Department Band, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. C. V. Palmer, played a thoroughly good 
selection of music; and a short demonstration was given 
by the Ambulance Division of the department (who are the 
holders of the Leicester Challenge Shield for this service), 
under the direction of Mr. R. James. In all this, as well as in 
the equipment of the workmen’s reading and recreation room, in 
which luncheon was served, the humanitarian inspiration which 
governs the treatment of their employees by the Leicester Cor- 
poration is conspicuously manifest ; and they do not go without 
reward. The luncheon was as good as—after a long morning’s 
perambulations in soaking rain—it was acceptable. Besides 
the Mayor, there were present at Mr. Colson’s hospitable 
board the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Alderman Sir Thomas Wright, J.P., Mr. Alderman Wood, J.P., 
—specially noteworthy in this connection as the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee who was instrumental in the appointment 
of Mr. Colson to Leicester—and many other leading townsmen. 
There were only a few toasts; but in the course of a speech in 
which Mr. George Livesey proposed that of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Leicester, he enlivened this part of the proceed- 
ings by telling the Corporation that their policy of taking so 
much money as they do every year out of the gas profits in aid 
of the rates is, in his opinion, hard upon the gas consumer. 
This was ‘“‘bearding the lion in his den” with a vengeance; 
and the Chairman of the Gas Committee lost no time in 
meeting Mr. Livesey’s criticism, which he did in perfect 
temper by using the familiar plea that the ratepayers bear 
the risk of the investment in the local gas property, 
and have a right to be recouped accordingly. Of course, 
there can be no public controversy upon this question upon 
such an occasion as that which on Tuesday last brought the 
Chairman of the Leicester Gas Committee and Mr. George 
Livesey face to face ; but it would not be difficult to show that, 
in point of fact, while this obligation to the ratepayers is purely 
theoretical, the burden of it upon the gas consumer is in some 
towns very actual. Mr. Livesey may or may not have had in 
his mind another local authority and another body of gas con- 
sumers nearer home, when he hinted to the Leicester Corpora- 
tion that they are making the gas consumer pay for the advan- 
tages of municipal control of the gas supply, so that this 
important section of the community derives no pecuniary bene- 
fit from the arrangement. He made one of the local news- 
papers very angry, at any rate, on account of his venturing to 
disturb the local doctrine that the gas supply of Leicester is as 
cheap as it is unquestionably profitable to the Corporation and 
helpful to the rates, when so well managed as it is in this case. 
When mismanaged, as it unhappily is in the case of certain 
municipalities less wise in their generation than that of 
Leicester, the ratepayer still clamours for his subsidy, although 
the gas consumer suffers. But this consideration, if followed 
further, would lead into a wide digression. : 

The afternoon of Tuesday was occupied by visits to the spinning- 
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mills of Messrs. Fielding and Johnsonand the hosiery manu- 
factory of Messrs. W. Raven and Co. During the evening, the 
Art Gallery and Museum were opened specially, through the 
kind offices of Mr. Biggs, the Chairman of the Museum and 
Art Gallery Committee, who was present for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the circumstances which attended the acquisition of 
these invaluable educational aids by the town. Mr. Montagu 
Browne, the Curator of the Museum, was also in attendance, 
and showed the visitors the greatest kindness in describing the 
treasures under his charge. 

Wednesday was devoted to an excursion by rail and road to 
and through the “ Dukeries,”’ lunching at Edwinstowe—also by 
invitation of the President. Mr. Alderman Wood accompanied 
the party; and, the weather having improved, the trip was 
thoroughly enjoyable in every way. All the arrangements for 
both days, which must have given the President a considerable 
amount of trouble in the preparation, were perfect ; and, under 
his energetic leadership, they worked throughout without a 
hitch. Indeed, nothing was spared by Mr. Colson, or his 
associates in this matter, that could be thought of to render the 
autumn meeting of the Incorporated Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers a success in every way; and they have the satisfaction 
of knowing that these efforts were appreciated to the full by 
the members who were able to attend, and who were for their 
part numerous enough to give their host the countenance his 
efforts deserved. 


—_*s 
—— 


MR, GEORGE LIVESEY ON THE INCEPTION AND DEYELOP- 
MENT OF GAS LIGHTING. 





In connection with the Goldsmiths Company’s Technical 
and Recreative Institute at New Cross, S.E., a course of 
lectures on “Gas Manufacture” will commence on Friday next. 
In the first ten lectures, Mr. A. G. Bloxam, F.I.C., will endea- 
vour to cover the wide field of the chemistry of gas manufacture; 
and in the succeeding eighteen, Mr. W. J. Lineham will describe 
the plant and apparatus used in gas making, distribution, and 
consumption. To render the lectures as intelligible as possible 
to the class of students for whom they are intended, they will 
be illustrated by numerous diagrams and experiments; and the 
students who are afterwards successful in the examination will 
be awarded certificates by the City ;and Guilds of London 
Institute. The lectures were inaugurated last Friday evening 
by Mr. George Livesey, who delivered an address which was 
attentively listened to by a numerous audience—indeed, the 
marked interest which was displayed foreshows, it may pretty 
safely be said, a successful run for the lectures. In the absence 
of Sir Frederick Abel, who had been expected to preside, Dr. 
Dallinger occupied the chair. After a few introductory remarks 
from the reverend gentleman, 

Mr. Livesey delivered his address as follows :— 


The Managers of the Goldsmiths’ Institute having done mg 
the honour of inviting me to give the address inauguratine 
a course of 28 lectures on “Gas Manufacture,” I desire, in the 
first place, to thank them for this gratifying recognition of the 
importance and stability of the coal gas industry, and to express 
the hope that their effort will be appreciated as it deserves, and 
that the able and devoted lecturers will be rewarded by large 
and attentive audiences of students and others interested in 
the manufacture and supply of that useful servant of the public 
—coal gas. Moreover, this being the first time I have had the 
honour of sharing, in a small degree, in the work of the 
Goldsmiths’ Institute, I take the opportunity of strongly com- 
mending it to the attention of all, especially the young, who are 
able to avail themselves of its great privileges and opportunities 
of instruction, recreation, and social improvement, By so doing, 
the great munificence and public spirit manifested by the Gold- 
smiths’ Company in founding and maintaining the Institute will 
meet with the acknowledgment most desired by the founders. 

I am here, however, to endeavour to say something interesting 
on a rather large question—gas lighting, which has contributed 
in no small degree to the comfort and convenience, the safety, 
and the progress of this and other nations during the present 
century. Artificial light is so necessary, and coal gasis so com- 
mon, that few people now give it a thought, except on those 
rare occasions when, like all other human inventions, its want 
of perfection is proved by some defect in its supply or use. 
Attention was probably first drawn to it in the form of natural 
gas issuing from the earth, which ignited on the application of 
a light; and one observer—the Rev. Dr. John Clayton, Dean 
of Kildare—rather over 200 years ago, not being satisfied with 
merely applying the light at the surface, had a hole dug, and 
found what he describes as a “ shelly coal,” from which the gas 
appeared to issue. This led him to distil some coal in a retort ; 
thus prodgneing coal gas. This he collected in bladders, and 
amused himself and his friends by pricking a hole with a pin, 
and, to use his own words, “ compressing gently the bladder 
near the flame of a candle till it once took fire. It would then 
continue flaming till all the spirit was compressed out of the 
bladder, which was the more surprising because no one could 
discern any difference in the appearance between these bladders, 
and those which are filled with common air.” And for a very 
good reason, because it was nearly 100 years later—towards the 





end of the last century—that the great chemists of that period 
first discovered and isolated the various gases composing air, 
water, &c., which are now known, by name at least, to every 
schoolboy. : 

Nothing practical, however, came of the possibility of pro- 
ducing gas by the distillation of coal. It was then called 
inflammable air, until William Murdoch, a native of Scotland, 
in 1792, when residing in Cornwall, directed his attention to 
the quantities and qualities of the gas obtained by distilling 
various mineral and vegetable substances; and being struck 
with the great quantities of gas, the brilliancy of its light, and 
the facility of its production from coal, he made experiments, 
with the view of ascertaining its suitability for the purpose of 
artificial lighting. On his return to Scotland in 1797, he lighted 
his premises at Old Cumnock in Ayrshire with coal gas. In 
1798, he was engaged by Messrs. Boulton and Watt, at the 
Soho Foundry, Birmingham, in the manufacture of steam- 
engines. There he erected an apparatus on a large scale, by 
which one of the principal buildings was lighted; and, in 1802, 
in celebrating the Peace of Amiens, the whole front of Boulton 
and Watt’s buildings was publicly illuminated with gas. In 1804, 
F, A. Winsor, a German, lectured on gaslight in London, with the 
object of forming a National Light and Heat Company, which he, 
in his enthusiasm, estimated would yield a profit exceeding 100 
millions a year, with the result that in 1806 he was supported 
by a large and influential body of subscribers, who, encouraged 
by the first public street lighting with gas, which took place in 
Pall Mall on Jan. 28, 1807, formed a Committee, which met on 
July 12, and may be considered the first official assemblage in 
connection with the Chartered Gas Company, who in 1810 
obtained their first Act of Parliament, and in 1812 received a 
Royal Charter of Incorporation, whence they derived the name 
of the ‘Chartered’ Company. In 1813, they had the good 
fortune to engage Mr. Samuel Clegg, formerly a pupil at the 
Soho Works (who had been occupied since 1805 in the invention 
of apparatus and the design and erection of gas-works for mills, 
manufactories, and private houses), as their Engineer. Under 
his direction, their works were constructed; and on Dec. 31, 1813, 
old Westminster Bridge was lighted with gas. 

Other Companies soon came into existence. In 1814, both the 
City and the South London (afterwards called the Phenix) Gas 
Companies were formed, and others rapidly succeeded them in 
the course of the decade, not only in London, but in many 
important provincial towns. No sooner, however, was a com- 
pany fairly started than a competitor or competitors usually 
followed, with the result that much money and energy that 
might have been profitably devoted to the improvement 
and general extension of this important business, was wasted 
in fighting each other, to their own loss of profit, and the 
injury of the public. The consumers themselves were largely 
responsible for this competition, as they were very frequently 
the promoters of competing companies, which were generally 
started for the avowed purpose of reducing the price of gas; 
and although this object was usually attained at first—accom- 
panied generally by a reduction of the already very meagre 
dividends to the vanishing-point—the after-effect was that the 
consumers had to pay interest on a very much larger capital 
than would have been necessary had competition been avoided. 
In very early days, Sir William Congreve—the Government 
Inspector of Gas-Works, on the ground of safety, strongly urged 
the Chartered and City Gas Companies to adopt districting 
arrangements in the City of London. But the City Company 
were strongly opposed; and only on Government threatening 
to bring in a Bill to enforce districting was a voluntary arrange- 
ment made, whereby each Company had allotted to it a separate 
district. In the City of London, this arrangement remained in 
force until 1850, when the Great Central was started to supply 
the whole of the City, in opposition to the existing Companies ; 
but throughout nearly all the rest of London competition pre- 
vailed. The Directors and officers of the various Companies 
derived much greater satisfaction in taking consumers from 
rival Companies than in obtaining new ones. Such is human 
nature ; truly man is a fighting animal. And so the game went 
on for forty years—gas dear and dividends low—until competi- 
tion became intolerable. It was not at all unusual for three, 
four, and occasionally even five different Companies to have 
mains in the same street, and often on both sides. This was 
the case to my knowledge in 1853, in the Walworth Road, where 
the Phoenix, South Metropolitan, London, and Surrey Con- 
sumers’ Companies each had mains on both sides. Therefore 
there were eight mains, where two would have been sufficient, 
and where at the present time there are only two. The streets 
were continually being opened, for the consumers were con- 
stantly “ringing the changes” between the Companies, either 
on their own motion or at the solicitation of the rival inspectors; 
and great public inconvenience and loss, as well as confusion 
and quarrelling between the Companies, were the result. 

The death-blow to competition was given soon after 1859, in 
which year the Great Central Company was started to supply 
gas in the City, and the Surrey Consumers’ Company in South 
London. The price of gas was then 6s. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Mr. A. A. Croll, the founder of both these Companies, under- 
took to supply gas at 4s. per 1000 feet; and as the old Com- 
panies obstinately and foolishly would do nothing in response 
to the public agitation that was at that time set on foot to 
obtain a reduction of price (a reduction to 5s. would have 
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sufficed, if in time, but it came too late), those Companies 
came into existence, and all the Companies were then forced 
in self-defence to reduce to 4s. This had a double effect. It 
caused a heavy loss to the Gas Companies, necessitating a con- 
siderable reduction of the dividends. They had been paying 
about 5 per cent., and that of the South Metropolitan was 6 per 
cent.; and all had to come down. But there was another and 
unexpected effect. The new Companies had, before starting, 
obtained promises from many thousands of consumers to take 
the gas—as was natural with such a bait as a reduction of 2s, off 
6s.—from them. But when the old Companies came down to 
4s., large numbers of the consumers would not change. Conse- 
quently, the working of the new Companies was not so rosy as 
had been expected ; and, so far as I know, these were the last 
competing Gas Companies that were actually started in the 
kingdom. Competition had been thoroughly tried; and it had 
failed, for in 1853 the four Southern Companies (including the 
new one) entered into a districting arrangement whereby South 
London was so divided that a separate and distinct district was 
allotted to each Company. The price was raised from 4s, to 
4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and an unbroken period of prosperity 
for the Gas Companies, and a cheap and efficient supply of gas 
to the consumers, was entered upon. In 1857-58, the example 
of the South was followed in the North of London; and in 1860, 
the private districting arrangements of the Companies were 
approved and confirmed by Parliament. From that time, com- 
petition gradually ceased all over the kingdom. Where it 
existed, arrangements have been made; and Parliament has 
consistently refused to sanction new competing gas companies. 
The number of Gas Companies in London proper about the year 
1850 was fifteen. They have now, by amalgamation, been 
reduced to three ; and there are in addition twelve other smaller 
Companies supplying gas in the suburbs—including such places 
as Croydon. 

In the early days, the dividends were either wanting alto- 
gether, or they were very small. The average dividend paid by 
the Chartered Gas Company during twenty-eight years up to 
1840 was less than 2} per cent.; and until districting had time 
to produce its effect, nearly twenty years later, anything above 
5 per cent. was very uncommon. But since 1860 the maximum 
dividend allowed by Parliament has generally been paid; while 
the price of gas has been reduced to about one-half of what it 
was in 1860, In this part of London, it was then 4s. 6d. per 
1000 feet; it is now 2s. 4d. 

Although the gas-meter was invented by Clegg in 1815, it was 
many years before it come intocommon use. Gas was generally 
supplied by contract, at so much per burner burning for so many 
hours each night ; and inspectors were appointed to visit the 
shops of the consumers, to inspect their burners and to see that 
they used them only during the stipulated hours. This was an 
extremely unsatisfactory arrangement. The Companies had to 
charge an average price per burner sufficiently high to pay 
them, with the result that the honest and conscientious con- 
sumers paid much more than they ought to have done, to make 
up for the waste and dishonest use of gas by the unprincipled, 
who objected most strongly (and for a long time successfully) 
to the use of meters, until in self-defence the Companies at last 
resolved, by mutual agreement, to supply only by meter. 

When meters were first introduced, the price of gas in London 
was 158. per 1000 feet, reduced in 1832 to 12s.; and then, by 
steps, to 8s. in 1843. It was 6s. in 1848; 5s.in 1850; 4s, under 
pressure of competition, in 1851; 4s. 6d. in 1853; 4s., again in 
1862; and then, by steps of a few pence, and latterly by single 
pennies, to its present price of 2s, 4d. in this district. These 
reductions are the result of a variety of causes. Improvements 
have been effected in manufacture, whereby, with other advan- 
tages, more gas is made out of the coal, Then there is the 
lower cost of materials—coal among the number; but this is 
due to the substitution of steamers for sailing ships, whereby 
freight from Newcastle has been reduced to about 3s. 3d. per 
ton, which alone accounts for 4d. of the reduction that has 
taken place in the last twenty-five or thirty years. This is 
an “unearned increment’ for the consumers supplied by 
the three London Companies, of about half-a-million a year. 
Labour, on the other hand, has gone up from 50 to 100 
per cent.; the wages of skilled workmen having advanced in 
the last fifty years about 60 per cent., while the wages of 
labourers, which in 1838 were 2s. 6d. a day of 10 hours (or 3d. 
an hour), are now 100 per cent. higher, or 6d. an hour. One 
result, however, of the increase of wages—especially during the 
last five years—has been the extensive substitution of machinery 
for hand-labour ; thus materially reducing the number of men in 
Proportion to the work done. The introduction of machinery 
is an element in the reductions of price ; but probably the chief 
factor has been the enormous increase of business. I am able 
to give some figures for the Old Kent Road works, which will 
forcibly illustrate this point. The works were started in 1833; 
but in 1843—50 years ago—7744 tons of coal were used, pro- 
ducing 72,567,000 cubic feet of gas, or 9371 feet perton. In 
1893, 176,255 tons were used, producing 1,784,426,000 feet of gas, 
Or 10,123 feet per ton, The coal used has, therefore, multi- 
pe about 23 times, and the gas made 24% times, in 50 years. 

© put it in another way, about the same quantity of gas was 
— in one week last winter as was made in the entire year 
1 rd Again, in 1843, there were at those works five gasholders, 
Whose total contents were 213,000 cubic feet, There are now 





eight, whose total contents are over 11 million cubic feet, or 
about 50 times as much. The largest gasholder in 1843 at the 
Old Kent Road works contained 69,000 cubic feet; the largest 
now there has a capacity of 53 millions, or about 80 times larger, 
while this is less than half the capacity of the Company’s largest 
holder at East Greenwich, which will hold above 12 millions, 

The increase in the capacity of gasholders has greatly reduced 
their relative cost. The 69,000 cubic feet holder was erected in 
1840, and cost over £40 for each 1000 cubic feet capacity, and 
many years later £20 was a very moderate price. But the 
12 million feet holder at East Greenwich cost only £5 per 1000 
feet; the total being a little more than £60,000. Had it been 
at the rate of even £20 per 1000 feet, it would have cost about 
£250,000. The interest on the amount saved is about £10,000 a 
year, which means a reduction in the price of gas to that extent 
to the benefit of the consumers. 

The capital employed by the South Metropolitan Company 
was in 1843 £100,000, or at the rate of 32s. per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas sold ; in 1893 it was 3} millions, or only ros. 7d. per 1000 
feet. This great relative reduction of capital in proportion to 
the business is vastly to the benefit of the consumers. It is 
due to improvements in construction and working, coupled with, 
and to a considerable extent caused by, the increase of business. 
If the capital now were as high per 1000 cubic feet as it was in 
1843, and the present average nominal dividend of 9} per cent. 
were paid, the price of gas would have to be increased from 
2s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

In most ordinary businesses, it is the main object of the pro- 
prietors or conductors to obtain the highest possible price for 
their goods. With gas the reverse is the case. It is now 
generally recognized and adopted in practice that it is to the 
advantage of gas companies to sell gas at the lowest practicable 
rate. By the original system of legislation as applied to 
gas companies, they had no inducement to reduce the price. 
They had a monopoly of a certain district, and they were per- 
mitted to charge such a price as would give them their full 
authorized dividends. This was fatal to enterprise and effort ; 
and as they were allowed, as their businesses increased, to make 
new issues of shares at par to existing shareholders, they cer- 
tainly had no inducement to economize capital, but rather the 
other way. Under these circumstances, it is much to the credit 
of the managers of those days that, as a rule, the capital 
relatively to the business was gradually reducing, though not so 
fast as otherwise it might have done. 

In 1875, however, a new system was introduced in the shape 
of a sliding-scale of price and dividend, whereby the companies 
were authorized to increase their dividends } per cent. beyond 
the standard rate for each penny reduction in the price of gas 
below a fixed initial figure. The initial price is 3s. 9d. for the 
north of London, and 3s. 6d. for the south. On the other 
hand, if the price is raised above the initial rate, the dividend 
must be reduced } per cent. It is consequently to the direct 
pecuniary interest of the shareholders to sell gas at the 
lowest price possible; and the result has been satisfactory both 
to shareholders and consumers—the former getting increased 
dividends following, and in consequence of, reductions of price 
to the latter. 

In 1876, as a complement to the sliding-scale Mr. (now Lord) 
Farrer, then Secretary to the Board of Trade, induced Parlia- 
ment to adopt as a Standing Order what are known as the 
auction clauses in relation to gas companies. He, in effect, 
said that for the future no more capital bearing a high dividend 
should be issued at par, but at the market price. It was to be 
sold by public auction or tender; the premium received, if any 
—and it has usually been considerable—to go as capital into 
the business, without bearing interest. The result has been 
that since 1876 all new capital created by gas companies has 
been raised at about 5 per cent. instead of the nominal rates of 
7, 7%, or in some cases 10 per cent.; thus materially reducing 
the charge for interest on capital, which the consumers have to 
pay in the price charged for their gas. 

The sliding-scale has given a strong impulse to adopt measures 
to increase the business, which, although not at the old rate of 
doubling every ten years, is going on satisfactorily at a rate 
still very considerably in excess of that of the increase in the 
population. The consumption of gas in South London has 
doubled in the last fifteen years. Prior to 1870, the only com- 
petitors gas had to meet were candles, and oil at about 4s. or 
5s. per gallon—sperm oil was even more than that—resulting in 
a practical monopoly for gas. With the advent of petroleum, 
and later the electric light in an available form, the case is 
entirely altered. Gas has fierce competition, and no monopoly 
as a lighting agent. Burning oil can be bought for pennies 
where it formerly cost shillings; and with exceedingly cheap 
lamps, an excellent light is obtained at a very low rate. On the 
other hand, there is the brilliant, but expensive, electric light, 
whose advocates and promoters have done all in their power, 
since 1878, to supersede gas. It is a singular coincidence that 
this period is the same as that referred to above in which the 
consumption of gas in South London has doubled. This shows 
that, against cheap petroleum and the electric light, gas not 
only holds its own, but continues to gain ground at a most 
encouraging rate. Let it be remembered that the greater part 
of the above-named increase is in the demand for light. It is 
true that the last ten years have seen a great extension of the 
uses of gas for purposes other than lighting—as a source of 
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power,in the gas-engine, cheaper and more convenient than 
steam; for domestic use, chiefly, though not exclusively, for 
cooking, which, for cleanliness, handiness, and economy, is so 
superior to a coal fire that those who have once used gas for 
this purpose will not willingly do without it; for an almost 
infinite variety of manufacturing purposes in a great number of 
different businesses; and for heating by means of gas-fires, 
which are in great demand. In all cases where a fire is wanted 
at short notice fora limited time, nothing is better or more econ- 
omical than the gas-fire; butit is rather more costly than a coal- 
fire, where it is used for all or the greater part of the day. 

There does not appear to be scope for much improvement in 
manufacture, so far as turning out a better article is concerned. 
Most of the improvements have for some time been in the direc- 
tion of a reduction of cost. Inthe matter of purity, there is very 
little more that can be done. Crude gas, as it comes from the 
coalin the retorts, contains many impurities—two or three of 
them in large quantities. Some are readily condensed by the 
simple operation of cooling, such as tar and water, which, in 
passing from the state of vapour into liquid, absorb and carry 
away considerable amounts of the gaseous impurities. These 
consist of sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, and carbonic acid, 
with some other compounds of sulphur, such as bisulphide of 
carbon. The most objectionable impurity, owing to its quantity 
and noxiousness—sulphuretted hydrogen—is always absolutely 
removed. Ammonia also is so far taken out that nothing but 
the slightest trace is left—imperceptible to all ordinary tests ; 
and of carbonic acid none remains. There is, however, an irre- 
movable trace of sulphur in other forms or combination than 
sulphuretted hydrogen; but this is reduced to a perfectly 
inappreciable quantity—to about one part in 2000 parts of gas 
by weight. So small, in fact, is the —— of this impurity 
left in the gas, that a delicate chemical operation, extending 
usually over 24 hours, is necessary—that is, the gas has to be 
burnt in a special manner for 24 hours—inorder to discover 
the quantity contained in the gas. There are no known means 
for removing this last trace of sulphur; and there would be 
not the slightest appreciable benefit to the consumer if it were 
removed. In the matter of purity, therefore, nothing further 
needs to be or can be done. 

It may not be out of place here to refer to a very common 
popular error while on the question of purity. The only so- 
called impurity of which the public complain is what is called 
smokiness, or, to use their own expression, “ dirty gas,’ because 
in gas-lighted rooms the ceilings become blackened sooner than 
in rooms where gas is not used. In the first place, I would say 
that, even where gas is not used, where a current of airimpinges 
on a ceiling (as is the case in the neighbourhood of hot-water 
pipes), there the ceilings become, in a comparatively short time, 
as “black as your hat,” due to the particles of dust contained 
in the air being driven by the air current on to the ceiling. In 
the case of gas, a current of air is driven straight on to the ceiling : 
and the air contains innumerable particles of dust, many of 
which are charred in passing through the flame. There is also 
the carbon of the gas itself, which, if it is not properly 
consumed, undoubtedly adds to the blackening effect. But 
the carbon is not an impurity; it is the life of the gas—in 
fact, it is the source of its light. To take out the carbon 
would be to render the gas non-luminous; and even 
with a non-luminous flame there would, for the reason above 
given, be a blackening of the ceiling, though not to the same 
extent as with luminous gas. Moreover, the greatest amount of 
light is obtained when the gas is on the verge of smoking. 
Therefore, those burners which overburn the gas, and develop 
little more than half the light obtainable by good burners, pro- 
duce the least smoke, but such burners cannot be recommended. 
The ideal method of burning gas is to convey the products of 
combustion entirely away from the room by means of a flue in 
the ceiling. If architects and builders would construct such 
flues, the most perfect ventilation could be attained by utilizing 
the heat of the gas for that purpose, and the gas would then not 
only give light, but would at the same time ensure the removal 
of its own and of all vitiated air. Reverting to the blackening 
of ceilings, it now appears—much to the surprise of a good many 
people—that the incandescent electric light, and even the wires 
when they are near the ceiling, will produce that effect. 

This question naturally leads to the subject of burners. For 
a very long time—in fact, until between 30 and 40 years ago, 
very little thought or attention was given to this most important 
question. To give some idea of its importance, the cost of gas 
may, in effect, be doubled or trebled by unsuitable burners ; and, 
on the other hand, it may be reduced to a similar extent by using 
those which best develop the light the gas is capable of yielding. 
About forty years ago, Dr. Frankland showed that, the hotter 
the flame, the greater the amount of light; and it is by the 
application of this principle that the high lighting effect of the 
regenerative burners is produced. But the practical application 
of the principle enunciated by Dr. Frankland was not embodied 
in burners that the public could use, even in a crude form, 
until about twelve years ago, since which time many improve- 
ments have been made. It is, however, to Mr. Sugg (of gas- 
burner fame) that gas companies and the public are mainly 
indebted for the improvement of ordinary burners. He showed 


that the most light was obtained from ordinary flat-flame and 
Argand burners when the gas was burnt at a low pressure, and 
when the flame was on the verge of smoking. When London 





gas was consumed under these conditions, he obtained the light of 
3 candles for each foot of gas burnt pa hour—that is, a 5 feet an 
hour flame gave a light equal to 16 candles; whereas many of 
the old burners gave only 2 candles per foot, and some, when the 
gas was burnt at high pressure, would not afford as much as 
one candle light per foot of gas—or 5 candles, where 15 might 
be obtained. 

The street-lamps may be cited as a case in point. Before 
Mr. Sugg’s improvements, the light generally given by them was 
about half of that at present produced from the same quantity 
of gas. This great advantage was obtained by enlarging the 
diameter of the holes in Argand burners, and by increasing the 
width of the slits in flat-flame burners. This enabled the gas 
to issue in thicker streams; but it would only have caused a 
greater consumption, without much proportionate increase of 
light, had not governors or pressure-regulators been introduced 
to reduce to a very low point the pressure at which the gas issues 
from the burner. The fishtail burners that were so common 
—in which there are two small holes in the centre, placed at 
such an angle that two streams of gas on issuing impinge on 
each other, and spread out into a flat flame, in shape somewhat 
like the tail of a fish—need a comparatively high pressure to 
make the flame spread out properly; and for this reason they 
are the worst burners that can be used for London gas. I am 
glad to say they have fallen very much out of use, and should 
be discarded entirely, because they give the smallest quantity 
of light per foot of gas burnt. 

In Mr. Sugg’s improved burners, the principle enunciated by 
Dr. Frankland was adopted, by using non-conducting steatite 
instead of metal for the tips of the burners; thus consuming 
the heat of the flame. But this principle has now been carried 
very much farther in the regenerative burners, in which the 
heat produced by the combustion of the gas is used for heating 
both gas and air prior to combustion. This enormously in- 
creases—more than doubles—the light obtainable from a 
given quantity of gas. Forty years ago, many burners in 
common use did not give 1-candle light per cubic foot of gas 
burnt per hour, and very few gave more than 2 candles. By 
Mr. Sugg’s improvements, this was increased to 3 candles 
(and rather more) per foot. The regenerative burners have 
raised the duty per foot of gas to 7 candles, according to an 
impartial authority—Mr. Dibdin, the Chemist and Chief Gas 
Examiner for the London County Council. Some of these 
burners give even higher results. 

The latest improvement is, however, far in advance of any of 
the preceding ; for its advocates claim that, for every foot of gas 
burnt per hour, alight equal to 20 candles can be obtained. But 
something must be deducted for its use in ordinary average con- 
ditions ; and this it can well afford. Even then its effect will be 
about double that of the best previously attained. I refer to the 
incandescent gas-burner, by which the light is obtained on an 
entirely different principle from that hitherto adopted. It is true 
that, strictly speaking, the light of an ordinary gas-flame is due 
to incandescence—the particles of carbon in the flame being 
raised to a white heat. Consequently, the hotter the flame, and 
the longer the particles of carbon can be retained in the solid 
form, the greater the light. This is effected by causing the gas 
to issue in a comparatively thick stream, at a low pressure. 
The incandescence is, however, due to a component part of the 
gas itself—its light-giving quality, the carbon—whereas with the 
new incandescent burner the light is due solely to the heat- 
producing power of the gas, for which non-luminous is quite as 
good as, or perhaps better than, luminous gas. The gas in this 
case is burnt with a mixture of air, on the principle of the 
Bunsen burner, giving a non-luminous flame. The burner is of 
the Argand form; and on it is placed a ‘‘mantle "—a piece of 
network in appearance like open woven cotton or lace, the size 
and shape of an Argand flame. Thisis heated to incandescence 
by the burning gas. This mantle is composed of various 
refractory oxides which are unaffected by heat, the composition 
of which, explained and illustrated, would, if practicable, form 
an interesting item in the Chemical Section of the lectures 
about to be delivered. ; 

These successive improvements in the method of burning gas 
quite put into the shade, from an economical point of view, al 
other improvements in connection with coal gas. With the 
incandescent burner, gas at 6s. per 1000 cubic feet would be 
cheaper than gas at 1s. per 1000 feet burnt in a good fishtail 
burner, as fishtails go of 40 years ago; or, to put it the other way, 
with gas at 2s. 4d. per 1000 feet—its present price—the effect 
of the improved burners is practically to reduce the price to 
less than half or even one-quarter that figure. ox 

The consumption of coal for gas making is about 12 million tons 
per annum in the United Kingdom. In London and its suburbs 
alone, it was 3} million tons in 1893; and the maximum quantity 
used in one day in the depth of winter in Greater London would 
be about 18,000 tons, or 750 tons an hour. Such figures, how- 
ever, give no adequate idea of the quantity. f will therefore 
put it in another way, to show the extent of the business. One 
day’s supply of coal of 18,000 tons would fill 6000 3-ten waggons. 
Each with its pair of horses would occupy about 7 yards, or 
about 250 waggons to the mile. A train of such waggons a 
mile long would therefore give one hour’s supply ; and for the 
24 hours, they would extend from London Bridge to — 
distance beyond Gravesend. To come closer home (I think the 
sixth milestone from London Bridge is somewhere near the 
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farther end of Blackheath), one day’s supply of coal for London, 
if put into such waggons, would make four lines along the whole 
of the Great Dover Road from Blackheath to London Bridge. 
They would, in fact, fill the road four deep for the entire length 
of 6 miles. 

But the importance of the gas industry does not consist in its 
great extent, but rather in its usefulness and necessity to the 
community. In the first place stands the part it plays as a 
means of safety and protection. Evil does shun the light; and 
the evil prevented by the friendly gas-lamp, although impossible 
to calculate, is none the less a very real and tangible benefit to 
the teeming population of this great city. The question may 
well be asked whether the population could have grown to any- 
thing like its present extent had gas lighting not been intro- 
duced. For this essential purpose of public protection, it is 
absolutely necessary that the supply of gas should be reliable ; 
and it complies with this condition, for although—owing to 
local defects or accidents—a light here and there occasionally 
goes out, such a thing as the gas-lights going out throughout 
any district is quite unknown. I never heard of such a thing 
happening in London—in fact, it can hardly be considered 
as possible. For instance, take the district in which we are 
now assembled. The Gas Company have six manufacturing 
stations; and every one is in direct connection with the entire net- 
work of mains—a network which is connected together at every 
possible point. It would be impossible to say at this moment 
whether the gas now before us comes from East Greenwich or 
from the Company’s other works on Deptford Creek, or from 
the works at Rotherhithe or the Old Kent Road; and if the 
supply from any of these works should be interfered with, the 
gas made at Vauxhall or Bankside could reach New Cross. 

The managers of the gas undertakings are not unmindful of 
their duties and responsibilities to the public ; and I think I can 
claim for them that those duties have been honourably fulfilled, 
and those responsibilities met, in a proper and satisfactory 
manner, The public need cheap gas; and this the companies 
do their best to supply. It is very doubtful whether the con- 
sumers would be as well served if the supply of gas were in the 
hands of the Municipality, whose main object would be to 
charge as high a price as possible in order to get a large sum 
annually, out of the consumers, in aid of the rates—that is, the 
consumers of gas would pay more than their share of the rates. 
They would pay these directly, in the first instance; and then 
they would pay again indirectly in a higher price of gas than 
they ought to be charged. So far, however, as it is possible to 
forecast, there is no probability of the London Companies being 
extinguished ; but there is a reasonable probability of a long 
and successful future. I hail, therefore, with satisfaction and 
pleasure, the course of lectures to be inaugurated to-night. The 
manufacture of gas involves so many interesting engineering 
and chemical operations, which, illustrated and explained as 
they will be by the able lecturers of this Institution, will not 
only prove a great advantage to all those who are engaged, or 
who hope to be engaged, in the business, but will also be a 
source of information and pleasure to the users of gas and to 
all who are interested in industrial progress. 


Mr, LinenaM said they could not allow Mr. Livesey to leave 
them without heartily thanking him for his instructive address. 
It seemed to him that there was something more in it than 
appeared on the surface ; and it would well repay thinking over. 
He agreed with Mr. Livesey’s remarks regarding the control of 
gas-works by municipalities. His (the speaker’s) native town in 
Yorkshire was supplied with gas by a Corporation ; and cer- 
tainly there had been trouble ever since they undertook the 
work; It wasastonishing thatin a large town like Leeds the consu- 
mers had to pay as much for their gas as they did in the south 
of London—zs. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet—although the cost of 
coal there was less than it was in London. 

Mr. BLoxam seconded the motion; and the CHAIRMAN sup- 
ported it—remarking that the fact that an address ofthis charac- 
ter had been so greatly appreciated was evidence of the advan- 
tages of an Institute such as that in which they were assembled. 

The motion having been cordially passed, 

Mr. Livesey, in responding, observed that the question of 
the supply of gas of London or of any of the large cities and 
towns was one of great importance, and well worthy the attention 
of all. Gas was not played out, nor was it going to be: One 
thing that had struck him very much in preparing the address 
was the very long time that elapsed between the discovery of 
gas and its practical application. Only very recently it had 
taken a fresh start; and its greater application now was truly 
marvellous. Until lately very few of the working class had 
used gas; but Mr. Brownhill, of Birmingham, a few years ago, 
conceived the idea of applying the principle of the penny-in- 
the-slot machines to the supply of gas. The system had 
since been taken up to an almost astonishing extent. In the 
case of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, they were now 
Tecelving nearly 500 orders a week for these meters from new 
Consumers—at any rate, 450; and in about two years, 20,000 
consumers had been connected with their mains, and supplied 
on this system. In the comparatively small town of Tunbridge 
Wells, too, where the Gas Company had previously about 2400 
oniinary consumers, they had in one year increased the number 

y nearly 50 per cent., or, in other words, they had obtained 
hg new consumers. This showed that gas was required by 

€ poorer class of people, and that, when it was placed within 





their reach, they appreciated it. In conclusion, he intimated 
that, if the gentlemen who were responsible for this course of 
lectures, would like to take the students to one of the stations 
of the South Metropolitan Company, every facility should be 
afforded them for inspecting the plant. 

Dr. Dallinger’s services as Chairman were also suitably 
acknowledged before the audience separated. 
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PARIS STREET-LAMP COLUMNS. 








The accompanying illustrations show two types of lamp 
columns now much in use in Paris streets. Fig. 1 was designed 
for streets where the foot pavement is fairly wide ; while fig. 2 
is intended for the lighting of streets with narrow idewalks, 
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and where otherwise bracket lamps attached to the fronts of 
houses, &c., would have to be employed. An essay—entitled 
“The Design of Lamp-Columns”—appears to-day, p. 643, and 
sufficiently describes the engravings. 
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Water Supplies and Death Rates.—Among the papers read 
before the Chemistry Section at the recent meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, was 
one upon observations regarding certain European water sup- 
plies, by Mr. William P. Mason. It was shown that the differ- 
ence in the death-rate of various towns and cities in Europe, 
caused by improvement in the local water supplies, varied from 
2 to 13 per cent. 


The Cost of Supplying Gas and Electric Light.—The Industria! 
Society of Mulhouse are offering a medal of honour for a treatise 
on the comparative cost of a central electric lighting station 
and a gas-works, both intended for supplying light to a district 
containing 30,000 inhabitants. The following points are to be 
specially treated: (1) Cost of first establishment; laying con- 
ductors and mains, and providing necessary fittings both for 
electric and gas lighting in houses, .(2) Outlay for coal for 
producing electric energy and gas respectively. (3) Cost of 
working and maintaining the two plants. The papers are to be 
sent in to the President of the Society by Feb. 15, 1895. 
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DRILLING FOR OIL AND GAS NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


In a paper read by Professor Oscar C. S. CarTER before the 
Chemical Section of the Franklin Institute, he gave an account 
of some operations which have been carried on in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia with the view of obtaining oil and natural gas. 
The following are some extracts therefrom. 


There have been several attempts made recently to drill for 
oil and natural gas near Philadelphia, notwithstanding warnings 
of failure from scientific experts. There seems to be a kind of 
fascination and an air of mystery in searching for gold, silver, 
oil, or natural gas, which, apart from their value, lead men to 
spend much money and time in prospecting localities which 
have never yielded anything in the past, and, from a geological 
standpoint, will never yield anything valuable in the future. 
True it is, beyond all doubt, that oil has been found in the older 
as well as in the newer rocks; and nearly every geological 
horizon, from the silurian up to and including the tertiary, has 
yielded oil. It is not, however, evenly distributed through all 
formations. The silurian, devonian, and tertiary rocks have 
given most of the oil of the world. It was formerly thought 
that the devonian rocks were the oldest that would yield oil ; 
but when gas was discovered in the Findlay field and oil in the 
Lima belt in Ohio, in 1886, it brought the limit of the oil-bear- 
ing rocks down into the lower silurian formation. The oil of 
the Lima belt was found in the Trenton limestone, not very far 
distant, in a geological sense, from the archean granite. This 
was a great surprise to many who did not expect oil would be 
found in such a low horizon near the bed rock of the continent. 
The Trenton limestone of Ohio is now regarded as one of the 
most important sources of oil and natural gas in the world. 

In Indiana, in July, 1886, the combined flow of all the wells 
from actual testing and estimates was found to be 500 million 
cubic feet of gas per day. Many of the gas wells have averaged 
a million cubic feet per day. The Karg well is the largest in 
the Findlay district; and it is estimated that 1500 million cubic 
feet of gas from this well escaped utilization, and were entirely 
wasted. In many small towns, upwards of 700,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day were wasted in working up booms and furthering 
real estate schemes. Laws have been framed for every con- 
ceivable purpose, and the rights of man are zealously guarded ; 
but nothing has been done to prevent the criminal waste of 
Nature’s richest gifts, which, in a few years, will exist only in 
history. The oil of the Trenton field is equally abundant. 
Many of the wells have yielded tooo barrels per day; and the 
product of the Lima belt for 1888 was 9,682,683 barrels of oil. 
The Lima oil is black and heavy, and contains sulphur com- 
pounds which have a disagreeable odour, and are removed with 
difficulty in the refining process. Particular mention has been 
made of this Trenton limestone, because the silurian limestone, 
of which the Trenton is a part, is found near Philadelphia. 

The Schuylkill or Chester Valley is an immense trough of 
jointed, fissured, and steeply dipping limestone. If oil or gas 
ever existed there, it escaped ages ago. The limestone of Ohio, 
on the contrary, is as level as a floor; the slope being but 
2 or 3 feet to the mile. It must also be remembered that oil 
at Lima is found at a depth of 1300 feet. It takes 60 days to 
drill a well; while the silurian limestone near Philadelphia is 
found on the surface outcropping along the Schuylkill at angles 
of from 45° to 60° for a distance of four miles below Norristown. 
Ever since Trenton oil has been found, the sound of the drill 
has been heard in every State from New England to the Rocky 
Mountains, searching for this new oil and gas rock of Ohio. It 
is easily reached in many States, but does not contain oil, 
because the conditions are not the same, The Trenton lime- 
stone is only productive in the part which is a dolomite or 
magnesian limestone; the non-magnesian limestone has not 
yielded oil. Besides being horizontal and porous, it must be 
favourably situated to the surrounding strata for the accumula- 
tion of oil. 

One of the most interesting experimental wells for natural gas 
or oil was drilled at Fitzwatertown, 12 miles from Philadelphia. 
There were stories told in the past, by the farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood, of a slight scum of oil appearing on the water in the 
spring houses, and that bubbles of gas would come up through 
the water of the creeks, so that some were not at all surprised 
when drilling operations were begun. Fitzwatertown is a country 
village on the Limestone Pike. The drilling was commenced 
by a stock company, and hundreds of acres were leased. The 
sinking of the well began on an 8-acre farm. I visited the well 
on May 24,1890. Three men were at work with a regular oil well 
derrick and apparatus, and a small engine of 15-horse power. 
In drilling, they reached water or quicksand at a depth of 10 feet ; 
then limestone was reached. The strata here are nearly vertical, 
and considerable trouble was experienced as pieces broke off 
and fell down the well. There was much difficulty in keeping 
the drill-hole straight. It is much easier to drill horizontal strata. 
The drill passed through 330 feet of silurian limestone before 
the so-called Potsdam sandstone was struck. The well was 
then probably about 460 feet deep. An examination of the 
drillings showed me that the drill was then passing through the 
so-called Potsdam sandstone, which has never yielded oil or 
gas in any locality. About 130 feet of Potsdam had been 
drilled. The well was cased with iron pipe to a depth of 330 
f:et, or throv_ the limestone. It is a wet well; the water rises 





to within 10 feet of the surface. The sand-pump was put down 
that afternoon, and the well cleaned and a new drill put on; 
but not the slightest odour or indication of gas could be 
observed at the mouth of the well. The most interesting 
feature about the place was a pond of clear and sparkling water 
about 12 feet distant from the derrick; the sand or quicksand 
in the bottom was in continual motion. One of the workmen 
procured a pole, and on pushing it down through the sand, 
bubbles of gas came up by the hundred. There was a small gas- 
holder of 10 gallons capacity floating in the pond, and furnished 
with a stopcock. On turning this, I noticed an odour of gas; 
and, on lighting it, found it burned with an almost invisible flame. 
It may have been marsh gas. No analysis was ever made. 
There seemed to be no decomposing vegetable matter in the 
pond. The drillers were very sick of their work. After they 
had drilled 550 feet, they left; but the contract stipulated that 
they were to drill 720 feet before stopping. If they ceased 
before that depth was reached, then the company were to have 
the use of the plant one day for each foot that remained to be 
drilled. The plant was finally sold at a sheriff’s sale, although 
the company were entitled to the use of it for 170 days. 
Nothing further was done; and the well was abandoned. 

Not long after the failure of the well at Fitzwatertown, a deep 
well was drilled for oil and gas in Bucks County, not far from 
Philadelphia, in the new red sandstone of triassic age. This 
well was more than 1000 feet deep; and it passed through beds 
of sandstone, red shale, and slates. A bed of black slate, con- 
taining coaly matter, was encountered. This is the same bed 
of slate that was met with in drilling all the artesian wells at 
Lansdale, Montgomery County (Pa.), in the new red sandstone. 
The same bed of coaly slate was passed through in drilling the 
Duffield well several miles distant, on the Stony Creek Railroad. 
Another experimental well for oil and gas was drilled at Valley 
Forge, in the Potsdam sandstone, with the usual result. 

Not long afterwards, there was reported a find of crude petro- 
leum near Doylestown, Bucks County. It was announced that 
what seemed to be a rich crude oil was oozing out of the ground 
on the small farm of one William Eisenhart. While Mr. 
Eisenhart was working in his cornfield, he came upon a pool of 
water covered with a heavy scum of oily substance. He found 
that a stream of oily fluid was oozing out of the ground and 
covering considerable space; finally finding its way to Cook’s 
Run—a small stream running near by. Several citizens from 
Doylestown visited the place of the supposed rich discovery, and 
were outspoken in their belief that oil existed in paying quanti- 
ties at no great distance below the surface. Mr. Eisenhart sent 
me a sample of this water for analysis. Qualitative tests showed 
much iron and organic matter, and a black substance held in 
suspension ; but not the slightest trace of oil was present. 
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American Gaslight Association—The twenty-second annual 
meeting of this Association is to be held at Washington (D.C.), 
from the 17th to the roth inst., under the presidency of Mr. W. H. 
Pearson, of Toronto. The list of papers has not yet been 
published ; but it is understood that a good supply of technical 
matter will be presented to the members for discussion ; and the 
‘“‘ Question-box ” will doubtless, as hitherto, be the medium for 
the conveyance of information on matters of interest. We learn 
from the American Gaslight Fournal that Mr. F. Egner will dis- 
course on various methods of making water gas from bituminous 
coal; and Mr. Walton Clark, the Vice-President, will deal with 
the subject of the public ownership of gas properties. 

The Iron Industry of European Russia.—One of the officials 
at the British Embassy at St. Petersburg (Mr. O’Beirne) has 
made an exhaustive report on the iron industry of Russia. He 
says there are six chief iron-producing regions in European 
Russia—the Urals, South and South-Western Russia, South 
Poland, Sub-Moscow, North Russia, and South Finland. Of 
these, the Urals range is by far the most important ; providing 
two-fifths of the pig iron produced in the Empire. It is also 
rich in magnetic and brown iron ores, and contains deposits of 
hematite, specular, and chrome iron, and manganese ore. The 
deposits, some 2000 in number, of brown iron ore are inex- 
haustible ; many, indeed, are not worked. Of manganese Iron, 
270,000 tons were smelted in this district in 1891. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Urals iron industry is the extensive 
use of wood fuel; blast-furnaces being fed almost exclusively on 
charcoal. During the year 1891, only 36,000 tons of coal and 
coke were consumed. In Russia, it requires five times as many 
blast-furnaces burning wood to produce the same quantity of 
cast iron as are necessary where coal is used. The future ex- 
pansion of the Urals iron industry is, therefore, largely depen- 
dent on the extent to which it may be found possible to replace 
wood fuel with coal found locally. Difficulties of communica- 
tion between the iron deposits and the works, and between the 
latter and the markets, have greatly impeded the development 
of the industry. North Russia draws from abroad most of the 
pig iron it requires—five-sixths from Great Britain, which also 
supplies it with a large quantity of cast iron, wrought iron, and 
steel. The total production of pig iron in Russia in 1881 was 
28} million pouds (36 lbs.) ; in 1892 it had increased to 66 million 
pouds. The production of wrought iron in the same years was 
18 and 30 million pouds respectively ; and the quantity of steel 
turned out was exactly the same as that of wrought iron, both 
in 1881 and 1892. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS, 


Water-Meters.—Collins, B. A., of Lavender Hill, Wandsworth. 
No. 13,943; July 18, 1893. 

In this invention, relating to water-meters, the patentee proposes 
to employ a vertical and shallow cylinder, provided with a suitable 
inlet and outlet arranged upon opposite sides, and closed at its ends. 
Within the cylinder is arranged, upon a vertical axis, a drum of 
smaller diameter than the cylinder; while around the periphery of 
this drum there are mounted upon axes of motion at suitable inter- 
vals, and equidistant from each other, a number of curved vanes or 
blades, which, when open, extend to the periphery of the cylinder, and 
make an approximately tight joint therewith. The drum also has 





* recesses corresponding with the curved vanes or blades, so that they 


may, when desired, lie flush with the periphery of the drum. 

The space between the cylinder and drum, for a distance of about 
half the circumference thereof—that is, from one side of the inlet to 
the corresponding side of the outlet—is filled in, so as to compel the 
current to act upon the blades or vanes upon one side only of the axis 
of the drum; and an approximately tight joint is made between the 
periphery of the drum and the “filling,” by carefully fitting. In 
order to close the vanes into their recesses while passing the “ filling,"’ 
the end of the “‘filling’”’ adjacent to the outlet is made inclined, so 
that it will act upon the vanes in succession as they arrive at that 
point, and close them into their recesses. The outlet is also made 
slightly smaller than the inlet, so that, under water, it forms a back 
pressure of water in the meter, and so ‘cushions the vanes in closing 
without any apparent noise. 

In order to open the blades after passing the “ filling,’ and in readi- 
ness to be acted upon by the water flowing in at the inlet, a cam pin 
is made to act upon tails or lever arms, which extend behind the hinge 
or pivot of the swivelled vanes or blades immediately they have passed 
the ‘filling,’ so as to raise them into position to be acted upon by 
the current of the water. The shaft or spindle of the drum is fitted 
with a cup leather to prevent any water rising; and it passes through 
stuffing-boxes carried by the ends of the cylinder, and is connected 
with any suitable counter for recording the number of revolutions. 

As the drum is dependent for its rotation upon the force of the 
current of water, it might sometimes happen that the current was not 
sufficiently powerful to turn the drum, and there might be (notwith- 
standing careful fitting) a leakage of water past the blades without any- 
thing being recorded. But, in order to obviate this defect, the following 
device is arranged for: The outlet from the water-meter is connected 
with an inlet, arranged at the upper part of a suitable tank or cistern, 
provided with an outlet at the lower part. Within this tank is arranged 
a funnel-shaped vessel of small capacity ; and within this latter vessel, 
is a ball or float, connected, by means of a vertical spindle, with one 
end of a horizontal lever, the other end of which is attached to a 
cock controlling the inlet to the tank, and consequently the outlet 
from the meter. At the bottom of the funnel-shaped vessel is an outlet, 
controlled‘by a cock connected, by an arm or lever, with a ball or float 
within the tank, and which, when in its lowermost position, opens the 
cock, and in its upper position closes it. By this arrangement, when 
the tank is emptied—that is, in the normal position of the parts—the 
outlet from the funnel-shaped vessel is opened by the descent of its 
connected ball or float, while the cock controlling the inlet is opened 
by the descent of the ball or float within the funnel-shaped vessel. 
Water will now flow into the tank; and, upon rising a short distance 
in it, the lower ball or float will be raised, and close the cock at the 
bottom of the funnel-shaped vessel. The water will continue to ascend 
until it reaches the top edge of the vessel, when it will suddenly flow into 
it, causing the contained float or ball to instantaneously rise and close 
the cock controlling the inlet to the tank. The water within the cistern 
will now pass away by the outlet, as it is drawn off by the consumer ; 
but, inasmuch as the lower ball will be supported by the water until it 
falls below the level of the outlet, the water within the funnel-shaped 
vessel cannot escape, but will hold the ball or float therein in its 
raised position, and the inlet cock closed, until the level of the 
water falls to about the level of the outlet. The cock closing the 
lower end of the funnel-shaped vessel will then be opened; and the 
water will be discharged therefrom, and permit the float to fall, and the 
inlet-cock to the tank to be opened. 


Diffusion and Distribution of Light.—Psaroudaki, S.,and Blondel, A., 
of Paris. No. 19,185; Oct. 12, 1893. 

This invention has for its object to replace the present form of globes, 
shades, and reflectors by others made of transparent or crystal glass, 
for which the patentees claim the following results: (1) They are 
shining on almost the whole of their visible surface; receiving, for 
this cause, the name of ‘‘holophane”’ (entirely shining). (2) At the 
same time as they diffuse, they distribute the light vertically and 
horizontally, ‘according to a required law that seems best in each 
case of use, whatever may be the source of light.’ (3) They avoid 
the loss of light caused by the bars or flutings. 

These three results are said to be obtained by means of moulded 
transparent or crystal glass substitutes, bearing vertical meridian 
flutings on the inner surface and horizontal parallel flutings on the 
outer surface. The external flutings are intended to simultaneously 
distribute and diffuse the light in the vertical direction. They are very 
small dioptrical, catadioptrical, or mixed (both combined) rings, about 
5 to 10 millimetres wide, the profiles of which are not parts of one 
general distributing profile only, but are independent of each other. 
Each profile is calculated separately, according to the law of optics, for 
distributing its own light within the largest possible vertical angle ; 
and there precisely according to the law of distribution required for 
the whole of the light. Hence it follows, say the patentees, that 
almost all the flutings seem simultaneously brilliant; and that the 
distribution of light is nearly independent of the source of light 
Placed in the envelope. 


Regenerative Gas-Lamps.—Fisher, W. E., of Willesden Green, 
London. No, 19,447; Oct. 16, 1893. 

, ine patentee remarks that hitherto the coating employed in regene- 

ative gas-lamps has been made in parts, afterwards attached together ; 





and in order to secure sound joints, an asbestos or some other kind of 
washer has been used as a seating for the respective parts. Accord- 
ing to his invention, the whole of the regenerator, flange-ring, and 
burner-nozzle are cast in one piece, so that there is no possibility of 
the air finding its way to the flame in any other than the desired 
direction. Moreover, in such a lamp when it is first lighted the flame 


becomes steady and bright almost instantly—avoiding the flickering 
and smell which takes place in some regenerative gas-lamps. 























Fig. 1 is a vertical section and a plan of a casting in one piece of 
the regenerator, flange-ring, and burner-nozzle, ABC. The other 
parts of the lamp are of any suitable kind, connected with the casting 
in the usual way. The hinge-lug Y and lug X for the fastening lever 
are here shown as cast with the parts, although they may be otherwise 
attached if desired. 

Fig. 2 shows the arrangement for affording access to the regulator 
without detaching the lamp. D is the regulator, mounted between the 
arms E E2, constituting passages from the gas-pipe F, for supplying 
the main flame and the small pilot flame respectively. H is a cover 
for the regulator, tightly secured in place, so that it can be removed 
without otherwise interfering with the lamp. I is the bye-pass for gas 
to supply the pilot flame; and J is the regulating screw for it. Kis 
the cock by means of which the supply of gas to the main flame is 
opened, cut off, and adjusted. The part of the pipe G shown is a 
lengthening piece, to which the lamp proper is secured, and which is 
dispensed with when the lamp is to be used at a higher level. 


Gas-Stoking Tool.—Ennis, T. F., of Nine Elms, and Waller, B. B., of 
Park Street, Southwark. No. 20,303; Oct. 27, 1893. 

This invention has for its object ‘‘ the attainment of greater facility 
in charging gas-retorts than heretofore,” by the employment of a 
“‘horse”’ (of steel or other suitable metal) consisting of a straight rod, 
4 feet long or thereabouts, with or without a handle at eachend. On 
each side of the middle of the rod, and at about 24 inches from it, is 
placed a small roller, the edges of which are preferably bevelled, and 
which is free to revolve on the rod; the rollers being kept in position 
on the rod by collars or other suitable means. The horse “is held 
under the filled scoop by the stokers in the usual manner; and the 
scoop is run into the retort on the rollers—thus minimizing the friction 
incident to the use of the old form of horse.”’ 


Gas-Burner.—Rose, A., of Birmingham. No. 21,804; Nov. 15, 1893. 


This gas-burner consists of a short metal tube, by preference made 
slightly taper, and of a size to fit tightly upon, and cover the upper part 
of, a Bray or other gas-burner. At a short distance below the nipple, 
an indented ring or groove is made round the outside of the tube, 
forming a corresponding projecting bead or ring round the inside; and 
between this ring and the bottom of the nipple, and resting on the 
bead, is a piece of fine muslin or wire gauze or other suitable substance, 
“through which the gas will pass, and by which the gas is broken up 
and reduced in pressure.” The patentee claims for this “ invention,” 
that the gas ‘is caused to expand, and is reduced in pressure, before 
it issues through the nipple ; and therefore a better light is obtained, 
as the whole, or nearly the whole of the gas issuing through the nipple 
is consumed.” 


Manufacture of Water Gas.—Westcott, J. T., of Cramer Hill, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. No. 11,657; June 15, 1894. 

This invention is applicable to all water-gas apparatus having the 
generator and superheater fixing-chamber or pte: mv in separate 
shells; but it is more particularly designed in connection with the 
apparatus described in patent No. 8371 of 1893. 

The present apparatus comprises a generator having a steam supply 
at both top and bottom, with a superheater or fixing chamber ond a 
passage-way or flue (or more than one such passage-way) to conduct 
the gases to the superheater. This passage-way is connected with the 
upper and lower parts respectively of the generator by separate 
passage-ways or flues—each fitted with a valve. The two valves 
are provided with mechanism for opening and closing them; and 
preferably they are connected together, and the mechanism is so 
arranged that they are operated simultaneously—the one being open 
while the other is shut. The invention includes special mechanism 
for this purpose, and the use of a weight, which with the weight of 
one valve counterbalances the weight of the other. The valves are 
cooled by their boxes being made hollow, and supplied with water ; 
and in connection with each valve is a bonnet, into which it is drawn 
when raised—its lower end being then opposite the hollow water-filled 
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walls in the top of the box. A washer connected with the outlet-pipe 
of the superheater is cooled by the water that supplies the valve-boxes. 
The superheater may consist of two independent superheating or fixing- 
chambers, one located directly above the other, and communicating 
with each other ; and there may be an intermediate chamber, between 
the generator and the superheater (with one or more air-blast passages), 
and a similar chamber at the bottom of the lower chamber of the 
superheater. 

mat 


( 




















Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of the apparatus—only so much of the 
superheater being given as is necessary to show the invention. Also 
a sectional view of the plant, showing the pipe leading to a washer. 
Fig. 2 is a vertical section looking towards the superheater ; and a 
plan of the apparatus. A is the generator; and B the superheater or 
fixing chamber. The former is provided with the usual appliances for 
supplying air and coal, and with a steam-pipe C (below the body of the 
fuel) for sending steam upwardly through the same, and a steam-pipe 
D above the body of the fire for sending steam downward through the 
fuel. The superheater or fixing chamber has the air-blast pipes E, 
oil-pipe F, and passage-way or flue G, with an opening to connect it 
with the bottom of the superheater or fixing chamber. The upper 
part of the flue is connected by a passage-way or flue with the upper 
part of the generator; and the lower part, with the lower part of the 
generator, by another passage-way or flue. Each passage-way is pro- 
vided with a valve, to be opened and closed at pleasure. When the 
lower valve H is closed, water gas is made by passing steam through 
C, and upwardly through the fire and to the superheater through the 
corresponding passage-ways. When the upper valve I is closed, steam 
is admitted to the upper part of the generator through D, and passes 
down through the fire and to the superheater by the corresponding 
passage-ways. 

In passing the water gas from the generator to the superheater, 
it is desirable to have the cross flues as short as possible, so that loss 
from radiation will be reduced to the minimum ; and to reduce these 
flues to the shortest length, the valves HI are made of the minimum 
distance from face to face. The faces of the valve are inclined from 
the top, bottom, and sides towards the centre—forming a double- 
faced, combined, wedge-shaped valve, having the thinnest part in the 
middle. To insure the valve against the intense heat of the flues, the 
valve-boxes are made with hollow walls, forming a space through which 
cold water is constantly passed to keep the walls of the boxes cool. 
The valves, while in these boxes, are kept cool by the cold inner 
walls of the boxes; this effect being more readily accomplished by the 
formation of the valve, which is gradually decreased in thickness 
from the edges to the centre. Thus, as the distance from the edges 
increases, the amount of metal to be kept cool is decreased. Each 
valve-box is provided with a bonnet, into which its valve is drawn 
when a flue is to be opened for the passage of the water gas. The 
bonnet is of sufficient height to permit of the entire valve being with- 
drawn from the passage-way or flue, so that the lower edge will be the 
only part subjected to the heat of the gas; and that part will be cooled 
by the upper part of the water-box, and kept from expansion by reason 
of the heat. 

The advantages of such a construction are that, (1) instead of being 
loose fitting, to allow for expansion and contraction, the valves can be 
made to fit close, and thereby prevent any leakage; (2) they are also 
kept from expansion, and thereby prevent cramping of the valves in 
the box, as would be the case if no protective means were used; and 
(3) they can also be easily moved in their boxes—a feature that is very 
important, when it is desired to reverse the flow of steam or water gas 
through the generator. The water-boxes are supplied with water from 
any source, and are preferably connected together by a pipe J leading 
from one box to the other. The supply is furnished, when so joined, 
by a pipe K leading to the washer connected with the outlet-pipe 
of the superheater, which is thereby supplied with warm or hot 
water; thus preventing the escaping gases from the superheater or 
fixing chamber from being subjected to cold water in the washer, and 
thereby insuring great oil or liquid hydrocarbon economy. 

Another feature of the use of the water-cooled valves is the ease with 
which the valves can be opened and closed when it is desired to make 
up or down runs. During a single heat, the steam may be sent up and 





down through the generator as many times as desired—thereby pro- 
ducing great economy in fuel, and avoiding the formation of clinkers 
and dead coal or a steam-condensing mass on the grate-bat, as is the 
case when steam is run in only in one direction. The operator gauging 
the fire can determine whether the bulk of the gas shall be made by 
the up or down run. To ensure the proper opening and closing of the 
valves, and to avoid all danger of accident by reason of carelessness or 
inattention on the part of the operator, the valves H I areso connected 
together that when one is open the other is closed. The operator can 
thus change the direction for the gas to flow with ease and certainty. 
The preferred means of connecting the valves is a system of levers and 
links uniting the stems of the valves. In the arrangement shown, 
the stem of the lower valve H carries upon its upper end a tie-piece L, 
to the vertical part of which is pivoted an operating lever M having 
its outer end fulcrumed upon the upper end of a link, pivoted at its 
lower end to some fixed point, preferably the valve-box. This link 
fulcrum permits of the valve being raised and lowered without any 
strain upon the valve-stem. Pivoted to the outer ends of a cross-piece, 
are links projecting upwardly and outwardly from each other, and con- 
nected at their upper ends by levers N, each fulcrumed upon the upper 
end of a link, preferably pivoted at its lower end upon the upper valve- 
box. The inner ends of these levers are pivoted to a cross-head fixed 
to the upper end of the stem of the upper valve I, and carrying a 
counterweight O, of such a size that it requires acertain power applied 
to the operating lever M to move it in either direction. 

When it is desired to blow-up a heat, the lower valve is closed by 
lowering the handle of the lever, which opens the upper valve, and 
allows the heat to pass through the upper flue to the superheater. 
The same arrangement of valves is made when steam is admitted 
below the grate of the generator for an up-run; but when the steam is 
admitted through the pipe D for a down-run, the lower valve is 
opened by elevating the handle of the lever. This movement will 
also close the upper valve; thus forcing the steam down through the 
incandescent fuel in the generator and out by the lower passage- way. 


Dust-Protector for Incandescent Gas-Lamps.—Berlin, N., of Cologne. 
No. 14,111; July 23, 1894. 

Up to the present time, says the patentee, incandescent gas-lamps 
have suffered from the disadvantage of the ‘‘ stockings’’ being dirtied 
by the dust that fell down on them from above; and it has been proved 
that the illuminating power suffers to such a degree from the effects of 
the dust, that it is sometimes diminished by 50 per cent. It is in order 
to do away with this disadvantage that the inventor has designed the 
apparatus which may be attached to every incandescent gas-lamp, 
and, on the gas-cock being turned on or off, automatically effects the 
closing or opening of thechimney. 


Fig 1 


Fig 2 
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The arrangement as shown in figs. 1 and 2 is for incandescent 
burners with ordinary cocks; while that in figs. 3 and 4 is for those 
with elbow-cocks. Fig. 5 shows a detail of the latter arrangement. 

The apparatus consists principally of a chimney-cover A made of 
metal, glass, &c., which (as in figs. 1 and 2) either has a rim projecting 
beyond the chimney, or (as in figs. 2 and 4) is without any rim. The 
cover is attached to a rod B, having at the bottom an eyelet for the 
reception of the draw-rod D, and passing loosely through the cylindri- 
cal case C, which is secured to the chimney of the lamp, either by a 
wire G (figs. 1 and 2) or a spring holdfast H (fig. 3). In this cylindri- 
cal case is a spiral spring F, which with its one end rests against the 
bottom of the case, and with the other against a clamp I attached to 
the rod B. The rod D is either directly secured by means of a joint 
K to the key of the gas-cock, as in figs. 1 and 2, or (especially in the 
case of elbow-burners being used, where the cock is not below, but at 
the side of, the burner) this joint is effected by means of an angle-lever 
L attached tothe knee of the burner, and the middle-piece N (fig. 5) 
secured to the key of the cock and the draw-rod M. 


Incombustible Burners for Gaseous Fuel.—Westphal, C., of Berlin. 
No. 14,436; July 27, 1894. 

Incandescent gas-burners, according to this invention, are made of 
compounds of calcium, aluminium, magnesium, strontium, silicon, and 
barium—such as carbonate or silicate of lime, fluoride of calcium, 
chalk, clay, kaolin, talc, sand, quartz, pumice-stone, soap-stone, car- 
bonate and sulphate of strontium, and the like—each substance 
separately or in combination with one another. To this principal 
et or basis, are added compounds of the heavy metals—suc 
as oxide of zinc, oxide of lead, ceruse, peroxide of iron, oxide of man- 
ganese, oxide of tin, or the like. This mixture is moistened with a solu- 
tion of water-glass, alum, boric acid, or the like. It is then moulded 
and, if necessary, burned. RS 

The addition of compounds of the heavy metals to the principal 
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substance has for its object to give the burners the necessary resist- 
ance, and in order that the burner shall not crack or change its shape 
during the burning or drying process. 

To give the burners the necessary porosity for certain purposes, 
there are added to the mixture such bodies as are completely or par- 
tially volatilized by heat. For special purposes, pulverized sulphur is 
added, which is partially volatilized by the heat, and partially chemi- 
cally combined with the substance. 

The burners thus obtain a vitreous structure, which is especially 
necessary for burners exposed to humidity when not in use—as, for 
instance, in street-lamps, or for those intended for exportation. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
17,167.—SANDERS, G. F., ‘' Pendants or suspenders for gas, oil, or 
other lamps.’’ Sept. ro. 
17,176.—KRANER, E. R., ‘ Flat glass chimney for incandescent gas- 


light.’’ Sept. ro. 
17,193.—SHar?P, J. H., ‘‘ Frame for shade for gas-lights.”" Sept. ro. 
17,395.—PETTIGREW, G., ‘‘ Gas-washer."’ Sept. 13. 
17,431.—WapswortTH, G. P., ‘*Coin-freed gas-meters.” Sept. 13. 


17,448.—PoorE, P. R., ‘Stoves for gas, oil, or other suitable fuel. 
Sept. 13. 

17,455-—GARDNER, H., ‘‘ Improved means and apparatus for charg- 
ing gas purifiers with lime or other purifying agent from the cover- 
lifting machine or overhead traveller.’ A communication from F. D. 
Marshall. Sept. 13. 

17,458.—EwINns, J. A., ‘' Self starter for gas or oil engines.”’ Sept. 14. 

17,526.—JACQUIN, L. E., ‘'A heater for utilizing the waste or excess 
heat from apparatus for heating by means of gas or oil.” Sept. 14. 

17,555-—DINSMoORE, J. H. R., ‘‘ Improvements in or connected with 
apparatus for making gas from coal.”’ Sept. 15. 

17,586.—HunTER, W. A., ‘‘ Apparatus for lighting and extinguishing 
street and other gas-lamps.”’ Sept. 15. 

17,604.—Goopwin, T., ‘‘ Universal jet for the conveyance of light 
and heat and prevention of explosions in the use of same.’’ Sept. 17. 
‘i 17,617.—HutTTon, W. R., ‘' Distillation of coal, lignite, and dross.’’ 

ept. 17. 

17,623.—]J OHNSTON, J., ‘* Self-generating oil-gas burners and furnaces 
applicable for lighting and heating purposes.’’ Sept. 17. 

17,679.—BREMME, F., ‘‘ Carburation of gases.’’ Sept. 17. 

17,693.—ScotT, J. W., ‘‘ Extracting the solid and gaseous impurities 
from illuminating and other gases.” Sept. 18. 

17,706.—HAWKYARD, J.,and BRADDOCK, J., ‘‘ Supplying gas or other 
fluid on prepayment.” Sept. 18. 

17,743.—SIMONET, V., ‘‘ Vapour burners.”’ Sept. 18. 

17,757.—MILSTED, W. N., ‘‘ Prepayment gas-meters.’”’ Sept. 18. 

17,765.—TANGYES LIMITED and LEsTER, A. J., ‘‘ Gas-engines.” 
Sept. 18. 

17,780.—BouLtT, A. J., ‘‘ Water-meters.’”’ A {communication from 
Th. Derichs and Messrs. Hegenscheidt Bros. Sept. 18. 

17,801.—GELL, R., ‘‘ Conveyance-shoot for pennies, for use in coin- 
freed automatic machines.’ Sept. 19. 

17,873.—BLakeE, H. T., ‘' Dowson gas enricher.”” Sept. 20. 

17,886.—WILLIAMS, R. C., ‘‘Gas-meters.’”’ Sept. 20. 

17,987.— WILLIAMS, S. DE LAG., ‘‘ Production of gaseous fuel.” 
Sept. 21. 

18,047.—DEMpSTER, J., ‘' Gasholders.” Sept. 22. 

18,049.—GiBB, D. M‘C., ‘‘ Atmospheric gas-burners.”” Sept. 22. 

18,078.—DvorkovitTz, P., ‘‘ Enriching gases by liquid hydrocar- 
bons.”’ Sept. 22. 


_ 
> 


The Proposed Adoption of Electric Lighting at Winchester.— 
A petition, signed by 650 ratepayers and inhabitants of Winchester, 
has been presented to the Town Council against their proposal to 
undertake an installation of the electric light. Notwithstanding this, 
they have confirmed their previous resolution, empowering the Town 
Clerk to apply for a Provisional Order—only, however, by a very 
close division; eleven members declaring in favour of the confirma- 
tion, and ten in opposition to it. 


The Charges for Electricity at Huddersfield.—It appears that the 
demand for electricity in the borough has not yet reached the expec- 
tations of the Huddersfield Corporation ; and, at their last meeting, 
they had under consideration the question of making some conces- 
sions in the charges, with the view of stimulating the consumption 
and attracting new customers. The Electric Lighting Committee 
submitted a report in which they recommended that discounts should 
be allowed starting at 24 per cent. on a consumption of 1000 units in 
the half year, and rising, by 4 per cent. for every additional 200 units, 
to 10 per cent. for 4000 units and over. In addition, they suggested 
that, if the consumption per half year per 8-candle power lamp (or 
equivalent) fixed upon the consumer’s premises should be above 15 
Board of ‘Trade units, a discount of 10 per cent. should be granted ; 
between ro and I5 units, 74 per cent.; between 8 and 10 units, 5 per 
cent.; between 6 and 8 units, 24 per cent. It was further decided 
that a revised scale of charges for meter-rents should be adopted ; 
and that the supply of electrical energy for motive and domestic 
purposes other than lighting should be at the rate of 4d. per 
unit. The adoption of the minutes containing these recom- 
mendations was moved by Mr. Calvert, who mentioned that be- 
yond the discounts on ‘the graduated scale for consumption, 
5 per cent. would be allowed for the cash payment of accounts, and 
that the reduction in meter-rents was about 50 per cent. all round. 
Alderman Crosland inquired whether the electric lighting undertaking 
was likely to be a paying one, because if it was going to be a charge 
On the rates, he did not believe in the reductions. The Mayor (Alder- 
man J. J. Brook) replied that the idea of the Committee was that the 
reductions would lead to a considerably increased ircome. Alderman 
Calvert added that the Committee had not a sufficient demand for the 
excess of electricity they could generate ; and the Sub-Committee were 
appointed to find some way out of the difficulty, so as to increase the 
consumption. The minutes were passed. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
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High v. Low Grade Mineral Oil. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to reply to the leading article in your 
issue of Sept. 4, entitled ‘‘ Petroleum or Gas for the People”? Having 
been from home, I have only just seen the article. 

On the question of the relative values of electricity, gas, and oil, Ido 
not offer any opinion. bao are all used in every civilized country, 
and will continue to be used in increasing quantities. My purpose is 
to deal with your strictures on the controversy which has arisen regard- 
ing the quality of petroleum imported into this country, and its 
responsibility for the numerous lamp accidents which occur, and also 
for the threatened interference by Parliament with the oil industry. 
It is true that Scotch oil refiners believe that low-flashing oils are 
responsible for every explosion which occurs in a lamp, and for the 
major number of the accidents from other causes. They are of 
opinion that but for these accidents nothing would be heard of restric- 
tive and harassing legislation. I am not aware of any “jeering’’ at 
lamps, or at efforts made toimprove them. It is most desirable that 
the consumer should not only be supplied with a safe oil, but witha 
well-constructed lamp. A good lamp gives a better light thana flimsy 
one of German construction ; and it is less apt to get out of orde’ and 
is not so provocative of bad language. But the lamp is a secondary 
matter as far as safety is concerned. To lay the blame on it is to 
raise a side issue, designed to draw attention from the main question 
If, therefore, the Scotch refiners appear to ignore the theory advanced 
by the petroleum interest, that it is the lamp and not the oil which is 
at fault, it is due entirely to this belief. If oil gives off inflammable 
vapour when burning in a lamp, from that moment there is danger. 
It may be impossible, under ordinary conditions, for flame to touch the 
vapour and cause an explosion. But the vapour is there, and the 
accidental upsetting of the lamp may liberate it; and if the wick is 
not at the same time extinguished, disaster is inevitable. 

That flash-point is an important consideration when dealing with 
lamp oils, is certain. This is recognized by the Government, from the 
fact that all oils flashing under 73° Fahr. (Abel close test) are placed 
under special restrictions. But 73° Fahr. is, for practical purposes, an 
arbitrary standard. In some respects it might be better to have none. 
The temperature of oil in lamps is frequently much above 73° Fahr. 
But of the thousands who burn oil regularly, how many know this, or 
understand what the words “ flash-point ’’ mean? The Government 
having settled that 73° Fahr. is safe, they are content. Here is the 
record of an experiment with ‘‘'Tea Rose”’ petroleum in a metal fount 
lamp. Temperature of room, 60° Fahr.; temperature of burner, 
141° Fahr.; temperature of oil after burning four hours, 80° Fahr. 
The flash-point of this oil was 75° Fahr.; and for a considerable por- 
tion of the time it was burning, it must have given off inflammable 
vapours freely. To say that such oil can be safely used is absurd. A 
barrel of gunpowder might be kept for years in a club smoking-room 
without exploding ; but few would risk the experiment. The danger 
from low-flash oil when a lamp is burning is ever present; and 
it merely requires a combination of circumstances to bring about 
acatastrophe. The true point of safety in the case referred to was a 
flash-point above 80° Fahr.; but, as the temperature of oil in lamps 
is sometimes more than this, and to provide a reasonable margin, the 
minimum flash-point should not be below 100° Fahr. 

I do not understand your argument, as stated in the following 
sentences: ‘‘ Those who favour this remedy —i.¢c., the raising of the 
flash-point—" jeer at the idea of trying to improve lamps. . . Un- 
fortunately for this contention, it cannot be shown (what should 
logically follow) that oils with a high flash-point are always and every- 
where innocuous.”’ No one has been foolish enough to say anything 
of the kind. There is danger connected with the use of all oils, just 
as there is danger in using gas or the electric light. ‘The human 
race has not yet reached the level of intelligence when nobody will 
commit the folly of looking for a gas leak with a naked light.” Pre- 
cisely so. Servant girls light the fire with the assistance of petro- 
leum; and lamps are knocked over on the hearth-rug by stupid or 
careless people. The word ‘‘safe’’ as applied to petroleum is a rela- 
tive term, and does not mean that it is always, and under all circum- 
stances, innocuous. What is contended for is that the flash-point 
should be higher than the temperature of the oil in the lamp, or the 
temperature of a summer day; and that, under normal conditions, 
inflammable vapours are not given off, either in the lamp or in the 
store. Even if an accident occurs with high-grade oil, and a carpet 
is set on fire, the progress of the flame is slow at first, and time is 
given to extinguish it. With low-grade oil, heated above its flash- 
point, there is seldom time to do anything. It flames at once, as a 
train of gunpowder would do. 

I do not attach importance to the special pleading of the writer 
in The Times, and to which you approvingly refer. In his opinion, 
“ the whole affair is a desire to obtain protection, at the expense of the 
general consumer, for the Scotch mineral oil trade.” It might change 
the aspect of things if the writer in The Times were to reveal his 
identity. We should then know whether the real motive was not to 
support the protection at present given to the American producer at 
the expense of the consumer in England and Ireland. The flash- 
point of 73° Fahr. was fixed to suit him, and to enable him to make 
Great Britain the dumping-ground for an article his own Government 
will not permit him to sell at home. But, of course, ‘‘ Free Trade 
England” is more concerned about protecting the foreigner rather 
than protecting the property and the lives of her own subjects! 

__There are few cases on record in which accidents have occurred with 
oil of a high flash-point, against thousands occurring annually in 
London alone from low-grade oil. There was the catastrophe at 
Abergele in Wales many years ago, when a number of barrels con- 
taining Welsh high-grade oil were smashed by the locomotive of a 
mail train. The locomotive was overturned in the centre of the débris, 
and the burning ashes set fire to the oil. To argue that a catastrophe 
of this kind proves that there is practically no difference in safety 
between high-grade and low-grade oil, is simply an abuse of the art of 
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reasoning. The case of the Goliath training-ship is not more conclusive. 
A lamp was dropped on a floor saturated with oil ; and the wood acting 
as a wick, set the vessel on fire. The only occurrence on which those 
who profess to believe that oil of 73° Fahr. is as safe as oil of 100° 
Fahr. or over, is the accident to Lord Romilly. The peculiarity about 
this case is that Lord Romilly was using a patent lamp of good con- 
struction, with a metal tube down through the oil, which had, and was 
probably intended to have, the effect of heating the oil to make it flow 
freely up the wick. The lamp was overturned on the rug, which was 
set on fire. Lord Romilly had time to go downstairs to call for 
assistance, and returned to the room; but he was overpowered by the 
smoke, and perished. These are the cases on which the argument is 
based that all oils are much alike, and that it does not matter what 
quality is used. According to a Times correspondent (whose letter I 
have not seen), high-test oil is more dangerous than low-test oil. He 
used the latter for ten years without an accident, whereas the former 
caused an explosion within a fortnight. This statement, as put by 
you, isincredible. No explosion can occur in a lamp where inflammable 
vapours are not present ; and, under ordinary conditions, the tempera- 
ture is not raised to 100° Fahr. 

The question cannot be satisfactorily disposed of by the American 
or the Scotch producers, or by anyone connected directly or indirectly 
with either interest. There is too much involved to permit of it being 
settled by the votes of parties. I am profoundly convinced of the 
benefits which accrue to a country untrammelled by protective duties 
and restrictions on industry. J would not, wittingly, interpose a 
single barrier between the people and the produce of any land. But 
believing, as I do, that the present standard of safety for lamp oils is 
illusory, and will, if unchanged, lead to the adoption of measures 
which will hamper, if they do not destroy, all engaged in the industry, 
Iask for an unprejudiced hearing for the views held by those who 
advocate the raising of the flash-point to not less than 100° Fahr. 
The remedy may appear too easy of accomplishment to be effective ; 
but simple cures are not infrequently the best. Joun Youne 

Glasgow, Sept. 26, 1894. : 
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Combined Gas-Making Systems. 

S1r—It appears from what we gather from the columns of the JouRNAL, 
that weareon the eve of agreat changein the manufacture of illuminating 
gas. We have the Peebles process, and the various processes for the 
manufacture and enriching of water gas; and now in the JourNAL for 
Sept. 25, p. 605, I see another process—a combined coal and water gas 
system in one bed of retorts. We welcome any and every system that 
will enable us to manufacture gas cheap enough to compete with our 
most formidable opponent, especially in small gas-works—petroleum 
oil; for only those connected with small gas-works have any idea of 
the many drawbacks to producing and selling gas cheap enough to 
compete with this oil. 

It appears to me that for an enterprising gas engineer or firm of gas 
engineers who would care to go to the expense of a few experiments on 
a combination of the processes to be carried on in the same bed of 
retorts (similar to that mentioned in the JouRNAL), a little fortune is in 
store. I sincerely hope some one will see his way very soon to 
enlighten us on this subject, and be epee with it before we com- 
mence our next season's extensions and repairs. ‘ 

Penmaenmawr, Sept. 26, 1894. RoserT DEMPSTER. 
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Reductions in Price.—The Oldham Corporation Gas Committee 
have resolved to reduce the price of gas 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, which 
will bring it to the figure at which it stood before the coal strike. 
During the discussion of the matter, it was stated that the department 
had a reserve fund of rather more than £34,000. It is expected that a 
similar reduction will be made by the Todmorden Local Board. The 
Directors of the Woking District Gas Company, Limited, announce 
that from the rst. inst the price of gas will be reduced from 4s. 9d. to 
4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


Coventry Corporation Electric Lighting Works.—The installa- 
tion of the electric light in Coventry is making rapid progress. 
Powers to carry out the work were conferred upon the City Council in 
1891; and, as may be remembered, application for sanction to borrow 
£20,000 to defray the cost was made in May last. The contract for 
the electrical portion of the work was placed with Messrs. John 
Fowler and Co., Limited ; the amount being £9672. The cost of the 
land (2 acres in extent), including the legal expenses of transfer, was 
£750; and the expense of trenching and making good the streets is 
estimated at £300. The contract for the building (which is well in 
hand) amounts to £6859, exclusive of extras. The dimensions of the 
main block are 115 ft. by 80 ft. In the engine-room there will be two 
powerful engines of 200 and 100 horse power respectively ; and there 
is a bed for a third engine similar to the larger one. The engines will 
drive a 150 unit dynamo; and the motive power will be supplied by 
two Lancashire boilers, each 30 feet long. 


An Unproductive Boring at Otley.—The experience of the Otley 
Local Board in searching for water, with the view of augmenting the 
existing supply, has not been the most agreeable. They have been 
carrying on boring operations for some time, and spent about £1200 ; 
but all in vain. No water has been found; and Professor Green, who 
has been consulted, is of opinion that no large supply is likely to be 
met with in the borehole at a depth of less than 950 feet, and it may be 
necessary to go even deeper than this before any considerable amount 
is obtained. Tocontinue driving the borehole to this extent would 
mean, it is reckoned, a further expenditure of £2000 or £3000 ; and it is 
a serious question for the Board to consider whether they are justified 
in spending so large a sum, without there being any absolute certainty 
of securing water at the finish. Before deciding the matter, however, 
the Board are going to request Professor Green to personally inspect 
the borehole and district, and to further report upon the matter. In 
the meantime, the Local Government Board will be asked whether they 
will allow the money for boring to be borrowed, and the repayment 
spread over a number of years. The Ratepayers’ Association last 
Wednesday passed a resolution requesting the Local Board .not to 
spend further money on the borehole. ' 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTH SHIELDS POLICE COURT.—Monday, Sept. 24. 


(Before Dy. Gowans and Messrs. NICHOLSON and Downey.) 
Deficiency in the Quality of the South Shields Company’s Gas. 
To-day the South Shields Gas Company were summoned, at the 

instance of the Corporation, for supplying, on Aug. 29 and Sept. 4, gas 
which was not of the standard purity required by Act of Parliament. 


The Town CLerk (Mr. J. M. Hayton, B.A.) appeared for the Cor- 
poration; Mr. J. O. Davipson represented the Company. 

The Town CLerk, in opening the case, said the proceedings were 
taken against the Company for two offences under the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1871. By this Act the Corporation were empowered to 
appoint a Gas Examiner for the purpose of testing the quality and 
illuminating power of the gas supplied to the consumers. The South 
Shields Gas Act of 1867 provided that the Company should not allow 
more than 20 grains of sulphur in 100 cubic feet of gas; and, under 
the Gas-Works Clauses Act, provision was made for imposing penalties 
for non-compliance with this provision. On the 29th of August, in 
pursuance of his authority, the Gas Examiner (Mr. J. Pattinson) made 
a test of the gas, and found it contained 24°5 grains of sulphur per 
100 cubic feet. Under these circumstances, the Corporation ordered 
a further test. Mr. Pattinson made this on the 4th of September, and 
reported the result as showing 25'98 grains of sulphur. Whereupon 
the Corporation thought they were bound, on behalf of the con- 
sumers, to bring the matter before the Court. It was not the province 
of the Corporation to ask the Company for an explanation of this 
excess of sulphur, any more than they had to ask a milk seller for 
reasons why there was waterin his milk. Under the Act, there was 
no margin for excuse. The mere fact that there was the excess was an 
offence under the Act. 

Mr. J. Pattinson was then called, and said he had held the appoint- 
ment of Gas Examiner to the Corporation since 1872. He bore out 
the statement of the Town Clerk as to his analyses ; adding that sul- 
phur in gas was a deleterious substance, and had injurious effects upon 
fittings and vegetation. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Davipson, witness stated that the 
excess of 4 grains of sulphur would not cause any appreciable damage, 
or vitiation ofthe air. It was difficult sometimes to deal with the sul- 
phur question. It was possible that the allowance might be 22 grains in 
some local Acts of Parliament ; and, under certain conditions, it might 
be raised to even 25 grains. When he visited the Company’s premises 
on the 29th of August, there were extraordinary circumstances operat- 
ing which would more or less interfere with the working. It might be 
that, owing to the Scotch colliers’ strike, there was some difficulty in 
getting cannel. Excepting by the process of testing such as he had 
carried out, it was impossible to ascertain any excess of sulphur the 
gas might contain; and, having found out the defect, it would take 
some time to detect the cause and apply the remedy. Generally, the 
quantity of sulphur in the gas at these works was exceedingly low ; but 
it had been above the standard on one or two occasions. The Engineer 
of the Company (Mr. W. J. Warner) was always extremely anxious to 
keep it down; and the Company had adopted all the most improved 
methods for doing so. He found that there was no sulphuretted 
hydrogen in the gas, and that the illuminating power was 16:2 sperm 
candles which was two points better that the standard required. The 
Company had committed an offence according to law; but it was not 
a material point. 

By the Town Cierk: It was possible to reduce the amount of sul- 
phur in any coal to the specified limit. 

Mr. W. Coates, the Deputy Town Clerk, produced minutes as to Mr. 
Pattinson’s appointment and the authority for the proceedings. 

Mr. Davipson contended that, under section 29 of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, the Gas Examiner had been appointed from year to 
year; and that thelast appointment was made in 1879, since which 
date the Local Authority had not kept appointed such an official, in 
the manner required by the section. Consequently, Mr. Pattinson 
was not the Gas Examiner at present, and South Shields had no such 
official, according to law. 

The Town CLERK contended that Mr. Pattinson’s appointment 
being made permanent in 1879 was sufficient for all purposes. 

The BENcH overruled the objection. 

A second objection raised on behalf of the defendants—viz., that 
Mr. Pattinson, on going into their works to make the test, did not 
produce the order for his appointment, in conformity with section 34 
of the South Shields Gas Act, 1867—was also overruled. 

Mr. Davipson then objected that Mr. Pattinson did not make and 
deliver to the Company a report of the results of his tests, as required 
by section 33 of the Act of 1871. 

Mr. Pattinson, recalled, said he reported to Mr. Warner the excess 
of sulphur, but did not send in a report similar to the one presented 
to the Council. aoe ¢ 

The Bencu, after consultation, allowed the objection, and dis- 
missed the first summons. : : : 

The second case was then gone into; similar evidence being given. 

Mr. Pattinson stated that he supplied to the defendants a complete 
report of his test of the gas on the 4th of September. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Davipson, witness stated that he 
could not say he posted the report himself; but he was under the 
impression that he did so. He did not know he was required by law 
todo that. He started the test on the 4th ; and it was continued for 
20 hours. He did not attend the works personally on the 5th, when 
the results were taken ; but he was represented by his assistant. _ 

By the Bencu: He could not say he did the analysis from beginning 
toend. It was partly done by his agent. He took the responsibility, 
and superintended the accuracy of the results. — d 

Mr. Davipson repeated the first two objections taken in the open- 
ing case; and they were again overruled. He then raised a third 
objection, that Mr. Pattinson did not make the test personally and 
wholly, as required by the Act of 1871; and that, therefore, the 
prosecution must fail. 
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The Bencu decided that the third objection was not a valid one. 

Mr. Davipson then addressed the Court for the defence. He said 
that, as far as the merits of the case were concerned, the evidence of 
Mr. Pattinson showed it was based on most trivial grounds. No single 
complaint had been made against the Company in the Court before ; 
and the action of the Corporation on this occasion amounted not to 
legitimate prosecution, but to persecution. The Company’s supplies 
from the Scotch colliery were partially stopped ; and they had to get 
local coal, which was found to contain more impurity than they anti- 
cipated. As soon as they found this out, they stopped the supply ; but 
the Corporation did not give them time, having found out the defect, to 
remedy it. The Company’s Secretary wrote on the 3rd of September, 
stating that the matter was receiving attention; but, in spite of this, 
the Town Clerk was authorized to take these proceedings on the 
following day. Since then, the Company had reduced the sulphur 
to 8:80 grains, while they were allowed 20 grains. 

After a brief consultation, 

The CHAIRMAN said the Bench had come to the conclusion that the 
Company had broken the law; but the evidence showed that they had 
taken reasonable means for carrying on their business properly, and 
that it was owing to an accident more than to anything else that the 
excess of sulphur complained of occurred. They imposed, therefore, 
only a small penalty of £2. 

On the application of Mr. Davipson, a case was stated for appeal. 


— 
oP 





Tavistock Gas Company.—At the annual meeting of the Tavistock 
Gas Company yesterday week, it was reported that the rental from 
private lighting from the year ending June 30 amounted to £1704, and 
from public lighting to £461. The consumption was somewhat in 
excess of the previous year. The lease of the works expires at Lady- 
day next; and arrangements have been made with the Duke of Bed- 
ford to continue the business on the same premises on a yearly tenancy, 
subject to two years’ notice to quit. Thesum of £640, equal to 16s. per 
share, was paid to the shareholders during the year as dividend. 


Progress of Electric Lighting in Leeds.—When the works of the 
Yorkshire House-to-House Electricity Company were formally opened 
in May last year, their capacity was 600 indicated horse power ; but 
the Directors have now thought fit, in view of the expansion of the 
business, to raise it to 1800 indicated horse power. The new plant 
which has been added comprises three additional Lancashire boilers, 
30 ft. by 8 ft.; three horizontal condensing engines, each of 400 indi- 
cated horse power ; and three 200 kilo-watt alternating current dyna- 
mos. In June, 1893, the number of 8-candle power lamps connected 
was 7000 ; and this has since steadily mounted up to 15,000. 


The Proposed Diminution of the Lighting of Liverpool Streets. 
—The inspection made by the Fire Police Sub-Committee of the 
lighting arrangements of the city on the night of the 17th inst. (briefly 
referred to in our last issue), was the subject of a report to the Liver- 
pool Corporation Watch Committee at their meeting yesterday week. 
Very little has transpired as to the nature of the document; but it 
appears that their proposals involve the lighting of the lamps by 
Corporation men, instead of by the employees of the Gas Company, as 
at present, and also a reduction in the power of the ordinary street 
lamps after midnight. It is estimated that if the Sub-Committee’s 
recommendations are carried into effect, an annual saving of 
£7012 will be effected. The report was approved, and a copy ordered 
to be sent to each member of the Council. 

New Filter-Beds for the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Com- 
pany.—Last Tuesday week a number of the Directors of the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Water Company had luncheon together at their 
premises in the Balaclava Road, Surbiton; the occasion being the 
completion of one of two new filter-beds. These additions will bring 
up the total number of beds used by the Company to twelve. Their 
water area is larger than that of any of the existing ten—being 
Ta. 2C. I4p., and 1a. ir. 354p. respectively ; and the depth is 13 feet. 
The work is being carried out by Messrs. T. Docwra and Sons, of 
Ball's Pond, London ; and it has given constant employment for some 
time to upwards of 200 hands. The foundation of each bed is formed 
of a thick layer of concrete; and the same material, together with a 
lining of bricks, has been used for the sides. The filtering arrangements 
are of the most perfect order ; the water, before it reaches the channels 
which lead to the pumps, having to percolate nearly 8 feet of cleansing 
material. This is composed of 3 feet of sand, which forms the surface 
of the beds, 2 ft. 6 in. of shingle, and 2 feet of larger stones, the whole 
of which was excavated from the sites of the beds themselves. The 
twelfth bed will be ready for use very shortly. 


The Sale of the St. Ives Gas-Works.— A Shareholder” in the 
St. Ives Gas Company, whose inquiry as to what had become of the 
Secretary brought forward the letter from Mr. C. Sandell which was 
given last week (p. 616), has replied thereto in the columns of the 
West Briton. He says: ‘‘ With respect to Mr. Sandell’s offer to give 
Shareholders any particulars of facts, I am afraid past experience 
shows it to have been impossible to get any reliable or satisfactory 
information. Apart from my own case, I am informed by another 
unfortunate shareholder that the only satisfaction obtained was a 
statement some time ago that the concern was ‘still flourishing.’ It 
1S reported that no proper statement of affairs or balance-sheet has 
ever been issued ; and certainly I have never received one, although 
the Company was formed in the early part of 1893. It is all nonsense 
to speak of ‘rumours of war,’ and to make this an excuse for with- 
holding any statement. The information I ask for, and which I seek, 
is: (2) Why were not the shareholders fully informed of the turn of 
affairs, and of the intended sale of the works? (2) Why do the Direc- 
tors not appear to have stayed execution, considering such a small 
sum was involved ? (3) What has become of the subscribed eapital ? 
and what has become of the revenue? In the interest of the public, I 
Conceive these questions ought to be answered through the Press; but 
assuming Mr. Sandell can see some diplomatic reasor against such a 
course, why not embody the information in a straightforward and full 
Statement of affairs to every shareholder? It is absurd to ask share- 
holders individually to communicate with him, when they are entitled 
as a body to receive an authoritative statement.” 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS COMMISSION. 


Reduction in the Price of Gas. 

Ata Meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith GasCommission on Mon- 
day of last week—Lord Provost Sir James A. RussELt in the chair— 
the Works Committee submitted the following report by the Treasurer, 
Mr. J. S. Gibb, as to the price and quality of the gas :— 


Cost per 1000 Cub. Ft. of Gas. 
Edinburgh Works. Leith Works. 





























Coab ent ee ee ee ee Ss See 13° 86d. 
Less return for residuals . . . + « «+ 4°00 “ 3°86 
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purification . . . «© «© «© © «© e 7°29 Be 7°31 
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23°34d. 22° 33d. 
Average of the above estimates on the production of the two 
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Capital and all other charges besides the foregoing . . . 12°51 
Total charge per 1000 cubic feet of gasmade. . . - « 35°5! 
Unaccounted-for gas last year was 8°83 percent... . . . 3°13 
Total cost per 1000 cubic feet ofgassold . . 38°64d. 


Illuminating power of gas, 24 to 26 candles. 


The Committee recommended, in terms of this report, that the price 
of gas be fixed at 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, subject to the present 
rates of discount; the charge for public lighting in Edinburgh and 
Leith to be 2s. 3d. net per 1000 cubic feet—to take effect on all 
accounts issued subsequently to the usual accounts rendered in October 
and November. 

Mr. Kintocu ANDERSON, the Convener of the Committee, in moving 
the adoption of the recommendation, said it was proposed to reduce 
the price of gas from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and the 
Works Committee were very pleased to be able to recommend the 
reduction. It had been brought about by careful and economical 
working at both their stations ; by the reduction in the price of coal; 
by the improved value of residuals; and by the increased consumption 
of gas. The net estimate of the Engineers was a cost of 3s. 2°64d.; 
and the recommendation of the Committee was that they should 
offer it to consumers at 3s. 2d., which was an apparent loss of slightly 
more than 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Works Committee felt warranted 
in making the recommendation, when they considered that there was 
a possibility of a further increase in the value of residuals, and also 
quite a probability that the lower price of gas would cause a very 
much increased consumption of it. If this were so, they would at the 
end of the year find themselves with a profit, which would meet the 
apparent loss of 4d. But failing their realizing what they expected in 
this respect, they had a large reserve fund, amounting to £37,000. Of 
this sum, however, £17,000 was practically pledged to capital account, 
and was not available ; but they still had £20,000 which was available. 
Now this belonged to the consumers; and he thought that, seeing it 
was obtained from the consumers, they were entitled to get something 
of it back. If they did not succeed in meeting the 4d. during the 
year, it merely meant a possible loss of £3000; and this loss they 
could make up out of the sum of £20,000 which they had in hand. He 
thought they were entitled, under clause 79 of their Act of Parlia- 
ment, to take into consideration the whole surplus which they had ; and 
it might have been a fair enough proposal to reduce the price of gas— 
not to 3s. 2d. but to 3s., and to absorb the whole of the surplus. But 
the Works Committee thought it desirable not to fix a lower price than 
one they might reasonably expect to maintain; and he believed there 
was a reasonable prospect that they would be able to maintain the 
price at 3s. 2d. The gas consumption, he apprehended, would go up 
by ‘‘ leaps and bounds,”’ notwithstanding that there was a competing 
illuminant. That there would be an improved demand, had manifested 
itself during the past year, and since this year began. During last 
year the increase of gas sold, as against the previous year, was 
39 million cubic feet; and this year, since the 15th of May, it was 
11 millions. The increase was therefore going on; and it had been 
noticed in past years that the same thing had occurred. He did not 
take credit to the Works Committee for the reduction; but it was 
worth mentioning, nevertheless, that the price of gas had been 
reduced from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. Although they took 
no credit, they were very pleased at the state of affairs. He thought it 
would not be at all out of place in this connection to read some notes 
he had with him as to the advantages the public had had since the 
formation of the Gas Commission, as compared with what existed 
under the Companies. Comparing the quality and price of gas supplied 
by the Companies in recent years, as well as the price of coal, with 
the same points unde: the Commissioners, the public had been getting 
gas at a lower rate, on the whole, than under the Companies. Gas 
consumers had also had a benefit of from £8000 to {9000 per annum 
by the abolition of meter-rents. Ratepayers had had an annual benefit 
of about £4000 in the reduced charge for public lighting. The Com- 
missioners paid to workmen higher wages to the extent of at least 
£7500. These made, in all, asum of £20,000 per annum, which was 
equivalent to 4d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold; and it made, for the 
five years of the Commission, £100,000. Besides this, in addition to 
maintaining their works and plant in good order out of revenue, about 
£34,000 had been spent in improving the efficiency of the works. 
Further, the Commissioners had set aside, as sinking funds for the 
redemption of annuities and mortgages, the sum of £64,552. He 
thought, therefore, that those who were opposed to the acquiring of 
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the gas undertaking some years ago, should now be able to see that 
the undertakings had made good progress in the hands of the Com- 
missioners. The price of gas would be the lowest at which it had 
ever been sold in the city—the lowest under the Companies having 
been 3s. 6d. From what he had shown, it might be said that they 
were giving gas at 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Bailie ARCHIBALD seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


— 
ee 


ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Saturday— 
Mr. Epwarp FortreLt, J.P., in the chair. 


The SecrETARY and ManaGER (Mr. W. F. Cotton, J.P.) read the 
notice convening the meeting; and the Directors’ report and the 
accounts were then submitted. The principal portions of the former 
were published in last week’s issue ; and from the latter we learn that 
the total capital received to June 30 amounted to £949,906, of which 
£939,220 had been expended—the outlay in the six months having 
been £2482. On the credit side of the revenue account appeared the 
following items : Gas, £101,983 (excluding shillings and pence) ; meter- 
rental, £2893; residual products, £25,839; rents, £206; and transfer 
fees, £43—making a total income of £130,966. The total outlay was 
£91,091, which was divided as follows: Coal, including all expenses, 
£32,008 ; cannel and oil, £16,607; purifying materials, £455; salaries 
of engineers and officers at works, £1401; wages at works, £12,297; 
repairs and maintenance of works and plant, £8240; distribution, 
£6451; public lamps, £516; rents, rates, and taxes, £3570; manage- 
ment, £5840; law charges, £353; bad debts, £350; abatements and 
allowances, £2499; and annuity account, £500. The balance carried 
to profit and loss account was £39,874; and this account showed that, 
after providing for interest on loan capital, &c., the balance of net 
profit (with £1180 brought forward) was £35,933. The contingent 
fund on June 30 stood at £4582; the reserve fund, at £40,434; the 
renewal fund (leasehold), at {902 18s.; and the insurance fund, at 
£2614. During the six months, 51,337 tons of ordinary coal were 
carbonized, and (in addition to oil spirit) 10,472 tons of cannel. The 
quantity of gas made was 639,705,000 cubic feet ; and the estimate of 
residuals produced was: Coke, 76,602 chaldrons ; breeze, 10,178 chal- 
drons ; tar, 595,177 gallons; ammoniacal liquor, 1,547,020 gallons. 

The CuHairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said the 
accounts showed a marked improvement compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1893; there being a rise in the profits of nearly £12,000. 
This was accounted for by an increase in the quantity of gas made of 
nearly 22 million feet, notwithstanding the electric light. The receipts 
for residuals also bore favourable comparison. Under this head there 
was an increase of £4200. As regards coal and cannel contracts, the 
Company were now feeling the benefit of having made them on favour- 
able terms. The works and outdoor plant had been maintained in a 
thorough state of efficiency. One of the gasholders was in course of 
being repaired; and the Directors were assured that, when finished, 
it would be a better holder than it was when first constructed, more 
than thirty years since. They were supplementing the reserve fund 
by £2000, which would leave, after paying the dividends, £293 to be 
carried tothe next account. For the past couple of years they had been 
drawing extensively on the reserve, in consequence of troubles in the 
coal market. They, however, preferred adopting this course to in- 
creasing the price of gas, which was done by most companies and 
corporations; and they trusted they would presently be able to recoup 
the fund. The Board regretted that their relations with the Corpora- 
tion were still strained. They had been obliged to serve a writ for the 
cost of work done by their orders, not until they had exhausted every 
other means to procure payment of the accounts—a portion consisting of 
money paid to them for reinstating parts of the roads opened by their 
directions. There was also a dispute relative to the meters which 
that body had fixed to the public lamps. Under the terms of the 
award made some time since, the meters were to have been proper ones 
for an average system with one meter to every twentieth lamp. Those 
which had been fixed were most unsuitable. The majority of them had 
from time to time stopped registering ; but notwithstanding this, and the 
fact that the Gas Committee’s officers had admitted, in writing, their 
defects, the Committee had declined to have them repaired. There 
was another matter to which he was desirous of calling attention—viz., 
the reports published nearly every week, purporting to be the results 
of tests made of the illuminating power of the gas. There were two 
officers testing the gas in the city—one being appointed by the Cor- 
poration, the other by the Board of Trade. The former reported the 
gas frequently about 3 candles below the standard, which was 16 candles. 
The latter, whose testings were legally performed, made it over 16 candles 
—the standard. If the Committee considered the tests made by their 
officer reliable, they were, in the interests of the citizens,in duty bound 
to proceed against the Company. Every fair-minded man must 
admit that this would be the straightforward and honourable course 
to pursue, instead of persisting in publishing reports with the object of 
injuring the Company, while the public were misled. The Directors 
had the Board of Trade returns of the gas tested on the proper system ; 
and there it was clearly shown that they had kept up to the proper 
standard. It was for this reason only that he had supplemented his 
observations by the remarks with regard to another body in the city 
which they should all hold in respect. 

Mr. J. W1GHAM seconded the motion. 

Dividends at the rates of 10} and 74 per cent. per annum were then 
declared. 

Mr. W. AnpERSON, J.P., proposed a vote of thanks to the Directors, 
Secretary, and officials of the Company, for the very able manner in 
which the business had been conducted during the past half year. 

Mr. J. ABRAHAM, J.P., said he had much pleasure in seconding the 
motion, especially when he found that nothing had been taken from 
the reserve fund this time, but that, on the contrary, £2000 had been 
added to it, which he thought was very creditable after the half-year’s 
working. He was sure the business of the Company was well conducted 
by their fellow-citizens constituting the Board, in whom the share- 
holders had every confidence. 








The motion was carried unanimously. 
The CuHairMAN having returned thanks, : i 
Mr. Davis, J.P., said he thought the Engineer and Assistant-Engi- 


neer deserved special mention, as there was a saving of about £4000 in 


the residual products. He therefore proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Waterfield, the Engineer, and Mr. Cotton, the Assistant-Engineer of 
the Company. P 

The CuarrMan said these gentlemen were included in the previous 
resolution ; but he would not stand in the way of aspecial vote to them. 

Mr. Drummonp said that, as a Director, he had great pleasure in 
seconding the motion. He did not know any officers who attended 
better to the interests of the concern than these two gentlemen. _ 

The motion having been carried unanimously, the proceedings 
closed. 


— 
oe 


SHREWSBURY GAS COMPANY. 





The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Wednesday—Mr. J. S. PHIvuips in the chair, 


The Secretary and ManaGEr (Mr. W. Belton) having read the 
notice convening the meeting, the report of the Directors and the 
accounts for the year ending June 30 last were taken asread. The 
Directors stated that there had been a decrease of 4} per cent. in the 
consumption of gas during the year, chiefly owing to the excep- 
tionally fine season. The unaccounted-for gas was 5°68 per cent. 
The coal strike of last autumn, commencing directly after the new 
coal contracts had been made, and while the stock in hand was small, 
entailed a loss of about £2600 to the Company ; and it was necessary 
to increase the price of gas 3d. per 1000 feet from Nov. 16 last. This 
increase had been remitted as from the end of the past June quarter. 
The returns from residuals had somewhat improved, owing to successful 
treatment of the difficulties which previously prevented the manufac- 
ture of sulphate of ammonia. Tar had, however, yielded less than 
several years past. The accounts showed receipts to the amount of 
£26,383, and expenditure to the extent of £22,978—leaving a balance 
of £3405. The available balance of profit was £2788; and the 
Directors recommended the declaration of the authorized dividend. 
This, after deducting the interim dividend paid in March, would absorb 
£2265, and leave £523 to be carried forward. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, referred to 
the loss the Company had sustained by the resignation of Dr. Brookes, 
their late Chairman, who had done excellent work for the under- 
taking. He then went on to remark that the capital account had been 
increased during the past twelve months by an amount which, looking 
at the money they had received, was rather more than Io per cent. ; 
and they had encountered a most disastrous coal strike, which had 
entailed a loss of about £2600. That strike had not only inflicted a 
severe loss upon them, but also upon the whole of the trading and manu- 
facturing industries of the country; but he was sure that the people 
who suffered most were the unfortunate workmen through whose fault 
the strike arose. On May 11, the Directors took power to increase the 
capital ; and they decided to offer £5000 of stock by tender. For this 
they received 25 tenders ; amounting in the aggregate to £22,314 14s. 5d., 
at prices varying from £170 to £175. Those applications above £172 
received their allotments in full; those who tendered at £172 received 
a pro vaté amount; while those below that sum, he was sorry to say, 
were unable to get what they required. The net result was that they 
received £8608 16s. 3d. for the £5000 of stock ; and as the whole expen- 
diture on the operation only amounted to £10 16s. 3d., the Company 
netted £8598 by the transaction. He thought they might congratulate 
themselves on the result. It afforded striking testimony, if any were 
needed, of the estimation in which the Company’s stock was held by 
the investing public. Turning to the revenue account, there were certain 
items in it to which he should like to call attention. First, there 
was a reduction in the make of gas; the reason being that they hadan 
exceptionally fine and mild season following upon a very cold one, and 
naturally there was not so much gas consumed. At the same time he 
did not mean to say that the increase in the price which the Directors 
were unfortunately bound to charge, did not have some effect in mak- 
ing people more economical in the use of gas than they otherwise 
would have been. The receipts from the sale of gas were more; as 
were also those for breeze and coke, although they sold 897 tons less. 
The reason for this was that during certain months they used less 
coal, and therefore they could not make so much coke; but at the 
same time they obtained a better price for it. For tar they had 
received £226 less than in the preceding year, the tar market being ina 
very bad condition; but as to sulphate of ammonia, the receipts were 
the most satisfactory in the whole of their accounts. They amounted 
to £855 more; and this increase was owing to their being able to 
resume the manufacture of sulphate under the Belton and Davies 
process. Turning to the other side of the revenue account, coals had 
cost {1019 more than last year, although they used 1949 tons less. 
This was in a large measure owing to the improved quality of the coal 
they used. Then they had saved money under the head of ** purify- 
ing,” and the wages were down £208. He nowcame to one very con- 
siderable item—namely, ‘‘ repairs and maintenance of works and plant, 
£5540 58. 4d.," which was an increase of £2470 over last year ; but he 
thought he could satisfactorily explain this increase. In the first 
place, £834 was spent on the reconstruction of the sulphate plant; 
£300 was expended on improving the dwelling-house attached to the 
works ; and they had written £1000 off the suspense account, whereas 
last year they charged £1200 to that account. The plant _and every- 
thing connected with the works had been kept in the highest state 
of efficiency. The average cost for repairs and maintenance of the 
different gas-works in the kingdom was about 54d. per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas sold; and as the Shrewsbury Company sold 125 million 
cubic feet of gas, their average cost would be something like £2864. 
The bad debts only amounted to £66 ona collection of some 
£28,551. The reserve fund was now absolutely filled up; and they 
were not allowed to increase it beyond £8000. Turning next to 
the general balance-sheet, there was an item of £3524 for stores on 
hand—coals. They had about 6000 tons of coal now in stock ; and 
the Directors were determined to store up as much as they could 
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to meet any possible emergency. Last year the stock was abnor- 
mally low, as the Directors contemplated making fresh contracts. 
The Chairman then gave some figures, showing the great progress 
the Company had made since its formation, remarking that while 
they only produced 135 million cubic feet of gas per annum, the 
capacity of the works had been increased to 180 millions. Before 
sitting down, he desired to thank their Engineer and Secretary for his 
zealous attention to his duties. Had it not been for the foresight of 
Mr. Belton, the loss over the coal strike would have been very much 
greater; and in thanking him, the Directors desired to thank the rest 
of the employees for their efficient services. 

Mr. W. BEAcALL seconded the motion ; and it was carried. 

It was next resolved—" That a dividend for the year ending June 30 
last be declared at the rate of 74 per cent. per annum upon the Com- 
pany’s stock, deducting the interim dividend of 3} per cent. paid in 
March last.” 

Votes of thanks were then accorded to the Chairman and Directors, 
the een and Manager, and the officers; and the proceedings 
closed. 


— 
-<o- 


LEICESTER CORPORATION GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS. 


The Half-Yearly Accounts—Grave Position of the Water Supply. 

At the Meeting of the Leicester Town Council last Tuesday—the 
Mayor (Alderman Hart) presiding—the Gas and Water Committees 
submitted their accounts for the half year ending June 30 last, and 
Alderman Wood made a statement respecting the diminishing supply 
of water. 

The Gas Committee reported that the net profit for the six months, 
after paying interest on the capital, was £17,311. Out of this had 
been paid £3262, being the half-year’s amount of sinking fund ; leaving 
a balance of £14,049 to be applied at the end of the official year (March 
31 next) as the Council may direct. The accounts include the results 
of the working of the residual products manufactory and gas-fitting 
business. The net amount realized by the residuals was £10,053 ; 
and the working of the gas-fitting business showed a net profit of £113. 
During the half year 55,527 tons of coal were carbonized ; and the 
quantity of gas made was 566,437,000 cubic feet, as against 544,742,000 
feet in the corresponding period of last year—being an increase of 
21,695,000 feet, or 3°98 per cent. 

Alderman LENNARD, in moving the adoption of the report, said that 
the June half of last year only yielded them £10,677; so that they had 
a gain of £3372. He might say that the £14,049 net profit, which 
would be at the disposal of the Council at the end of the financial 
year, was the largest half-year’s profit they had ever had in the history 
of the department, with the exception of one, and that was the second 
half of 1890. It would be noticed that the coal cost £28,622 ; and they 
would be surprised to hear that, although they had carbonized more 
coal, there was a decrease in the cost of £1700, as compared with the 
corresponding six months. The coal cost them only tos. 4d. per ton 
during the six months, as against 12s. per ton for the corresponding 
half of last year. Of course, the advancing price of coal had been in 
their minds for the last nine months; but they had probably over- 
looked the fact that the coal they had been using in the first half of 
1893 was bought in the beginning of 1892. This was when they 
purchased coal cheap; and although the strike or lock-out took place 
and stopped the pits for a long time, they had had every ounce of the 
contract quantity during 1893, so that part of the loss which occurred 
in 1893 had been brought back to them in the beginning of 1894. 
They had carbonized 65,527 tons of coal, and the increased make of 
gas for the half year—and that was one of the greatest sources of 
revenue—had been 3°98 per cent., or nearly 4 per cent. increase. 
They had about 6500 stoves out on hire; and there were upwards of 
400 gas-engines in use. 

Mr. BILLiNGs seconded the motion. 

Mr. WooL-ey remarked that, having regard to the splendid position 
of the gas undertaking, this was a grand opportunity to ‘free’ the 
meters, 

Alderman Sir T. WricuT pointed out that a great many people 
owned their own meters. 

Mr. WAKERLEY suggested that a small fund should be established 
for the purchase of meters from private owners. 

Mr. RowLett opposed doing away with meter-rents, as it would be 
a loss of revenue. 

Alderman LeNnarpD, in reply, said the Committee some years ago 
reduced the rent of meters; and at the present time they did not get 
a farthing profit from hiring-out small meters. They had already in 
Leicester 150 “‘ penny-in-the-slot ’ meters, and had ordered 150 more. 

The report was adopted. 

Alderman LENNaRD in subsequently moving the adoption of the 
minutes of the Committee, stated that they had at present 25,000 cus- 
tomers. He urged that, simply because they had had a successful 
half year, committees should not exceed their estimates; but that, 
when the money was available, it might be appropriated to the reduc- 
tion of the rates by at least 4d. in the pound. 

The minutes were adopted. 


The accounts of the Water Committee showed a net profit, after 
paying interest on the capital, of £6422. Out of this had been paid 
£2168, the half-year’s amount of sinking fund; leaving a net balance 
of £4254, to be dealt with at the close of the current financial year. 

Alderman Woon, in proposing the adoption of the report, said that, 
as compared with the corresponding period of last year, when there 
was a net profit of £6243, they had a diminution of profit. This was 
due to the increased capital charges involved by the large works they 
were engaged upon. In connection with the new reservoir, they had 
purchased land, and were spending money in the development of the 
work, which would be totally unproductive for some yearsto come. In 
view of this circumstance, unless they had an increased revenue, the 
Profits were likely to be reduced for a while. Passing on to allude to 
the present state of the water supply, he pointed out that there was 
only 173 days’ supply available ; and the town must know that this was 











the very “end of the chapter,” unless there was a fall of rain, or they 
were able to obtain an additional source of supply. The reservoirs 
were perfectly sound ; and the failure of the supply was due exclusively 
to the diminished rainfall. In 1891, they had over 31 inches of rain ; 
in 1892, only 22°25 inches ; in 1893, 21°73 inches ; and up to the present 
time this year, they had had only 15°45 inches. They had thus had a 
very short supply, particularly during the last four months. The rain- 
fall in June was 2'09 inches; in July, 2:47 inches; in August, 2°57 
inches; and in September, up to the previous night, there had 
not been half an inch. It would therefore be clearly seen that 
Leicester had not been so favoured in the matter of rainfall as 
other parts of the country had been, nor had they had an average 
rainfall. During the last few years, they had suffered to the extent of 
nearly 7 inches per annum in the rainfall; and this was the cause of 
the present difficulties. After pointing out that there had been no 
delay in starting the Swithland works, Alderman Wood described the 
efforts that had been made to obtain additional supplies. In conclu- 
sion, he said the weakness had been that they commenced the year 
with empty reservoirs, and the rainfall had been small; and he asked 
the inhabitants to do their best to help the Water Committee through 
the present crisis. 
Mr. CoLeMAN seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


The officials of the Water Department are making every effort to 
secure additional supplies of water, in view of the small and rapidly 
diminishing stock now remaining in the reservoirs at Bradgate and 
Thornton. Under the direction of the Engineer (Mr. F. Griffith) 
a shaft, ro feet square, has been sunk on the Bedehouse Meadows ; 
and last Tuesday water was found at a depth of 8 feet. The pumping 
appliances are in readiness ; and no time will be lost in commencing 
the operations necessary for transferring the water into the mains. It 
is anticipated that a considerable supply will be available from this 
source when a greater depth is attained. The water, which is of 
average quality, will be pumped direct into the mains under pressure. 
Negotiations for sinking wells in other districts are also in progress. 
There was a little rain on Tuesday ; but this is described as ‘a drop 
in the ocean " compared with what is necessary before the anxieties of 
the Water Committee can to any extent be relieved. 


—— 
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THE COMPETING GAS COMPANIES IN MONTREAL. 


Fusion of the Undertakings. 

We learn from Montreal papers just to hand, that arrangements 
have been made by which the undertaking of the lately-formed Con- 
sumers’ Company is to be acquired by the Montreal Gas Company— 
a sum of $400,000 to be paid for the plant, privileges, &c. This amount 
is to be payable in Montreal gas stock at par, which, at present prices, 
will, we understand, mean about $720,000. The price of gas has been 
reduced from $1°35 to 95c. per 1000 cubic feet; but the possibility is 
that it may be increased after the amalgamation. It will be remem- 
bered that it is some two years since Messrs. Coates and King arrived 
in Montreal, and purchased from the St. Henri Light and Power Com- 
pany their charter, or rather that portion of it relating to the supply 
of gas in the municipalities of St. Henriand Ste. Cuengonde. Unknown 
to the Montreal Gas Company, there wasa clause in the charter which 
permitted its owners to lay gas-pipesin Montreal. The price paid for 
the charter by Messrs. Coates and King was $50,ooo—half in cash, 
and half in stock in the Consumers’ Company. The latter Company 
secured exclusive franchises for the supply of gas in the two munici- 
palities mentioned, and also succeeded in getting a 15 years’ contract 
from the City—this contract to come into effect next year, when the 
City’s contract with the old Company will expire. The works of the 
new Company are pretty far advanced. The material re- 
quired was supplied from the Whessoe Foundry, of Darlington, 
with a party of men, who arrived in the first week of August this year, 
and the gasholder tank, whichis 114 ft. 6 in. diameter, 27 feet deep, and 
weighs 143 tons, was completed on Sept. 22—only seven weeks being 
occupied with the work. The Contractors are now making rapid pro- 
gress with the large gasholder at the Company's works, and expect to 
finish it within the contract time—the 15th prox. The capacity of this 
holder, when added to the existing relief holder, will enable the Com- 
pany to send out a million cubic feet of gas per day. At present they 
are supplying some 500 customers in parts of the ~‘ty where the old 
Company are not allowed to fix any more services. About 25 miles 
of mains and services have already been laid. 





—>- 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT LONDONDERRY. 





According to reports which have lately appeared in the Londonderry 
papers, the electric lighting scheme of the Corporation, to which 
several references have been made in the JourRNAL, is not giving the 
satisfaction which its supporters hoped and expected. Trouble has 


attended it from the commencement. First it was the lamps; and 
now the frequent interruptions in the lighting are the subject of public 
comment. There is something manifestly wrong ; and the conclusion 
has not unnaturally been come to that the cable is defective. Fora 
couple of nights lately no less than 40 lamps were out; but the 
lighting was restored as promptly as possible. The Engineer to the 
Corporation (Mr. H. W. Blake) has already been in communication on 
the matter with Messrs. Siemens Bros. and Co., Limited, the contrac- 
tors for the lighting ; but they do not seem to beable to offer any satis- 
factory explanation. They state that, in the construction of the cables, 
only the best materials and workmanship were used, and that the 
cables bore well the very severe tests to which they were submitted 
before leaving the works. They, therefore, cannot understand the 
reason for their not proving thoroughly reliable in actual work. They 
say it would almost appear that there is some mysterious action going 
on of which they have not been able to find the true cause. It seems 
that the cables were tested at the works with a pressure of 6000 volts 
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under water; and stood it quite well. One has broken down at about 
2200 volts in dry ground, and another broke at 1700 volts. It isacurious 
thing that, in places where the ground is wettest, there has been no 
fault ; and it is also remarkable that, at points where the pressure was 
lowest, bursts have happened. The breaks occur mostly in places 
where the cable is only 12 or 18 inches below the surface. There was 
a rumour that, in order to maintain the service last Sunday week, one 
circuit was kept alive by means of a cable laid upon the ground 
between two lamps. It has been denied that the cable was used for 
conveying acurrent ; but this was undoubtedly its purpose. The puzzle 
to everybody is, as the Derry Sentinel remarks, how cables which, accord- 
ing to the specification, should have borne the test of 3000 volts 
pressure, should have so unaccountably fallen away in their carrying 
capacity since the 29th of May last. ‘‘ Street Lighting by Electricity,” 
says the Sentinel, ‘‘cannot receive a very high character, if the best 
that can be said for it is that cables tested up to 3000 volts are liable 
to break down at 1700 volts within a few months. The period for 
which Messrs. Siemens have to maintain the cables will expire at the 
end of next May; so that it behoves the Corporation to see that 
to everything is in good going order by that time, or they may be liable 
constant expense for repairs.’’ There was another break last Thuraday. 


<> 
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EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Report. 
The report of the Directors of the above Company for the six 
months ending June 24 last has been issued, in view of the half-yearly 
general meeting next Thursday. It is stated therein that the revenue 


from all sources amounted to £147,439, as compared with £144,539 in 
the corresponding period of 1893; being an increase of £2900. The 
expenditure, including a sum of £2203 paid to the Chamberlain of 
London, was £62,441, as against £63,389 in 1893; being a decrease of 
£948. The Directors regard as satisfactory the difference between the 
revenue and the expenditure (£84,998), as well as the increase in the 
amount of the unappropriated balance from £7767 to £10,086. The 
extensions of works, machinery, and mains are proceeding with all 
despatch ; and the whole of the plant is in excellent condition. The 
quantity of water pumped in the six months covered by the report 
was 8,181,948,683 gallors, as compared with 8,263,505,543 gallons in 
the corresponding period of last year. The new services laid on 
numbered 2103, against 1878 ; the total number now in supply being 
178,043. The reports of the several Analysts continue to’show that 
the water supplied by the Company is of a high standard of purity. 
The Directors refer with pleasure to the passing of ‘the Company’s 
Bill through Parliament last session, after a prolonged and severe 
fight ; and, although extremely onerous terms have been imposed, they 
express the hope that the Company will now be in a position to pro- 
vide for the pressing necessities of the outlying Essex district, and to 
improve their general supply. The amount of profit available for dis- 
tribution is £78,866 ; and the Directors recommenda that a dividend on 
the ordinary stock at the rate of 8 per cent. perannum (less income-tax) 
be declared. This will absorb £68,780, and leave an unappropriated 
balance of £10,086. 





<> 
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THE THIRLMERE WATER-WORKS OF THE MANCHESTER 
CORPORATION. 


An Important Arbitration. 

At the Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, last Wednesday, Mr. 
Christopher Oakley, the Umpire appointed by the Board of Trade, 
commenced the hearing of the case of the Hon. James Lowther, M.P., 
v. The Manchester Corporation—the question to be decided being the 
amount which the latter are to pay to the Trustee of the estates of the 
Earl of Lonsdale for the easements taken over certain properties and the 
damage done by carrying through them the aqueduct and pipes con- 
veying water from Thirlmere to Manchester, and also for the injury 
done to the manorial rights over other properties. Mr. Ernest Page 
appeared in support of the claim; and Mr. Balfour Browne, Q.C., 
represented the Manchester Corporation. 

From the opening remarks of Mr. Page, it appeared that there was 
likely to be some difficulty in finally disposing of every question in dis- 
pute between Mr. Lowther and the Corporation in one arbitration, 
unless there was some amount of give-and-take between them. The 
claim was divided into two parts—first there was aclaim under the 
notice to treat; and second, and distinct from the first, was the 
manorial claim. Counsel specified at some length the points of diffi- 
culty in regard to the claims, from which it was gathered that the notice 
to treat was given by the Corporation on Sept. 3, 1885 ; but it included 
property which at that time they were not entitled to take. After some 
discussion, both parties agreed that the award should include all the 
properties embraced in the notice to treat. Regarding the manorial 
claim, there seemed to be some doubt whether Lord Lonsdale could 
prove a title to certain portions of the property ; and Mr. Balfour Browne 
would not waive any rights they might have hereafter to have the 
award varied in respect to these, although he intimated that there was 
still the possibility of the Corporation coming to an arrangement. 

The ground having been cleared of these preliminary points, Mr. 
Page proceeded to state his case; referring first to the Act which the 
Corporation obtained in 1879 empowering them to procure a supply 
of water from Lake Thirlmere; and, among other things, it entitled 
them to secure from the landowners between Thirlmere and Man- 
chester the right to lay down pipes and aqueducts. Provisions were 
made, in section 33 of the Act, for the protection of the Lonsdale 
estates; one being that there should not be any diversion from the 
plans and levels without Lord Lonsdale’s consent. Having obtained 








the Act, the Corporation gave his Lordship notice to treat for the lands 
they required, either to take the land right over for the purpose of the 
works, or to take easements and the right in pe 
repairing, and relaying pipes and aqueducts an 


tuity of constructing, 
other works on lands 





specified, and the right of depositing surplus spoil on other lands. 
Altogether they proposed to take 6 acres 1 rood and 2 perches of land 
for tunnel, rather over 1 acre for conduit pipes, and about 14 acres 
for other purposes. Upon this notice, Lord Lonsdale made his claim, 
which was eventually referred to arbitration; the Corporation in the 
meantime entering upon the land and carrying out the works, making 
certain deviations in doing so without the consent of his Lordship. 
The first property was part of Grasmere Common, through which 
2338 yards of conduit were laid in tunnel, and 314 yards in cut-and- 
cover. The tunnel was carried through stone; and part of the claim 
was in respect of the stone used in constructing the tunnel. Then the 
Corporation had taken an easement or right in perpetuity of letting 
the water pass through this property, for which Lord Lonsdale was 
entitled to compensation. He put the value of this easement at 4d. 
per yard per annum, which, at 25 years’ purchase, worked out to 
£1100. Then there was the value of the stone taken; and he 
contended that, by using the stone for the purposes of their work, the 
Corporation had themselves given it a commercial value. They took 
9122 cubic yards of stone and gravel, which at a valuation of 1s. per 
yard came to £456. The Corporation also took 14,438 cubic yards of 
stone, which they did not require for their works, but which they 
threw on one side as spoil. He estimated the value of this at 2d. per 
yard, giving a sum of £120 6s. 4d., and bringing up the total claim in 
respect of the Grasmere property to £1680. The second property was 
the Spital Farm, near Kendal, through which the aqueduct passed for 
a distance of 637 yards. This farm was valuable as prospective build- 
ing land; and therefore, for easement through it, he thought Lord 
Lonsdale ought to be paid at the rate of 2s. per yard for bridges and 
pipes, and at 3s. a yard for works which altered the surface of the 
land. This would work out to £1336 5s. In addition, there were, or 
would eventually be, fifteen air-valve wells at £5 each, and five air 
wells at £10 each ; bringing the total for this property to £1819 7s. 6d. 
The third property was the Hutton Roof Farm in Westmoreland ; 
and, through this, the aqueduct passed for 2203 yards. The easement 
at 1s. per yard—the property being less valuable than the Spital Farm 
—and twenty-five years’ purchase, came to £2753 15s. The value of 
the stone taken was £398 12s. In addition, there were six manholes 
and one toolhouse at fro each, £70; and five acres of land 
used for the deposit of spoil, £437—making a total claim of 
£3660 for this property. The total for the three properties forming 
the claim under the notice to treat was therefore £7160. Coming 
to the second head of claim, relating to the manorial rights 
to property dealt with by the Corporation, Mr. Page said that 
this claim related to properties in various townships and parishes 
over which Lord Lonsdale had manorial rights. The claim was 
for the minerals taken in the course of constructing the works, 
and was made up in the same way as in the previous properties. 
Then there was the claim for the easement which the Corporation had 
acquired for carrying the aqueduct through the properties under the 
surface, and the interference with the minerals. If the Corporation 
had acquired this right by private arrangement, there was no doubt 
they would have had to pay for it; and he contended that it was 
never the intention of Parliament that, when a landowner parted with 
his rights for public works, he should not be compensated at a fair 
market value. That value did not depend alone on what the minerals 
were worth to the owner, but also what the worth was to 
the buyer. Witnesses would be called who had thoroughly con- 
sidered the whole matter; and they had come to the conclusion 
that a very moderate sum to be granted for wayleaves through 
the underground property was {100 per mile. The total number 
of miles affected was 18; so that under this head a sum of £1800 was 
claimed. Adding this to the figures already given for the stone 
actually taken, the total under the manorial claim came to £5760; 
making a total under the two heads of claim of £12,920. He con- 
tended that the principle which had been adopted in making these 
calculations had already been sanctioned in previous cases. In one 
case which had arisen in this undertaking—the case of the Countess 
of Ossalinsky—the Manchester Corporation refused to abide by the 
decision of an Arbitrator, on the ground that he had taken into con- 
sideration in his award matters affecting the value of the property 
that ought not to have been considered. The case came before 
Justices Grove and Stephen; and their judgment supported the 
decision of the Arbitrator. He therefore contended that the principle 
adopted in the present case had received authoritative sanction. 
Evidence was then given by Mr. Joseph Bintley, Surveyor to the 
Westmoreland County Council, as to a survey he had made of the 
aqueduct as it passed through Lord Lonsdale’s property. He gave the 
result of his calculations and measurements of the stone taken from 
the property, his estimates of the value of the same, and indicated 
the damage to the surface value of the property. On the following 
day he was subjected to severe cross-examination, and was afterwards 
re-examined. Among the points brought out, he said, speaking of the 
manorial claim, that he reckoned the total quantity of rock and other 
material used by the Corporation for concrete was 66,581 cubic yards, 
and for building purposes 1796 yards ; and, referring to the properties 
affected by the notice to treat, he stated that the total amount of rock 
used in the works on them was 16,799 cubic yards for concrete and 
295 cubic yards for building. As to the value of the stone taken out 
of the tunnels, he considered that it was quite worth rs. per cubic 
yard for the purpose for which it was used by the Corporation. So far 
as Dunmail Raise was concerned, where the tunnel was some 260 feet 
below the surface, he considered that the whole hill was worth 2d. per 
cubic yard; and he did not think Lord Lonsdale would sell it for less. 
If the Manchester Corporation had not found this stone on the site 
of their works, they would have had to buy it elsewhere, and would 
have been put to great cost for cartage. The next witness was Mr. J. 
Hudson, the land agent to the Lonsdale estates. He valued the ease- 
ment in the case of the tunnel at 44d. per lineal yard, and for the 
cut-and-cover work at od. per yard, because the surface was disturbed ; 
and he calculated the sum at the rate of 25 years’ purchase. On 
account of the value of the Spital Farm as prospective building land, 
he estimated the easement through it at 2s. per lineal yard; while 
for the Hulton Roof Farm, he placed the easement at 1s. per yard, 
because it reduced the letting value of the property for farming 
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purposes. His total valuation for the properties under the notice 
to treat was £7149; and under the manorial claim, £5744—the total 
being £12,893. Mr. John Holmes followed, and expressed the opinion 
that the land over the cut-and-cover portions of the aqueduct was per- 
manently deteriorated ; and he maintained also that the prices of 1s. 
per cubic yard for the stone used, and 2d. per yard for that put upon 
the spoil banks, were moderate and fair. There were small differences 
in detail; but the main figures of this and the succeeding witness (Mr. 
F. Puncher) worked out to about the same total as Mr. Hudson’s. 

On Friday last, evidence supporting the estimates of the foregoing 
witnesses was given by Mr. G. Storey and Mr. T. Fenwick. The latter 
stated that he thought he was entitled to take into account, in making 
his calculations, the fact that there were other towns besides Manchester 
to which it would be a great advantage to obtain a supply of water 
from Thirlmere, and that this considerably increased the value of a 
wayleave beyond the actual injury done to the property. Mr. Richard 
Hassard was next called, and gave particulars of the scheme which he 
originated some years ago for providing London and other large towns 
with a water supply from the lakes—principally Thirlmere and 
Ulleswater. By this scheme, he preposed to obtain a supply of 270 
million gallons daily—z2oo millions for London and 7o millions for 
other towns. This scheme, along with others, was the subject of an 
inquiry by a Royal Commission, and had been declared by that Com- 
mission to be perfectly feasible. If it had been carried out, there 
would only be one practicable line by which the water could have been 
brought south, and that was by Windermere and Kendal. The aque- 
duct would of necessity have had to pass through Lord Lonsdale’s pro- 
perty. The Commission, however, held that it would be unfair for 
London to take possession of a gathering-ground that geographically 
belonged to the populous districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
As to the principle on which payment should be made for wayleave 
in cases of thiskind, he thought that the value of the wayleave to the 
persons acquiring it ought to be taken into consideration in fixing the 
compensation paid to owners of private property. In cross-examina- 
tion, witness stated that the estimated cost of the scheme which he had 
described was £18,000,000, which was not more for the London of to- 
day than was the cost of the New River scheme for the London of the 
time when it was carried into effect. Two other witnesses completed 
the case for the claimant. 

The inquiry was then adjourned to Nov. 1, when Mr. Balfour 
Browne will open the case for the Manchester Corporation. 
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CONGRESS OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


The Annual Congress of the Sanitary Institute was opened in 
Liverpool on Monday last week, under the presidency of Sir Francis 
SHARP PowELL, Bart., M.P. 

The opening meeting was preceded by a public reception in the 
Town Hall by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor (Alderman Bowring), 
and by a luncheon at the Adelphi Hotel—the Lord Mayor presiding. 
In the afternoon, the business of the congress commenced in the 
ecture theatre of the University College. The formal matters having 
been disposed of, the retiring President (Sir C. Cameron) introduced 
his successor in office, who at once proceeded to deliver his Inaugural 
Address; choosing for his subject the public health of England and 
Wales as affected by administration and by law. In the course of his 
remarks, he dealt with the smoke question. He said his hearers 
probably knew there was a common saying, in reply to a complaint of 
nuisance arising from smoke, that ‘‘ Smoke brings money.’’ But there 
was, he said, a new and a better adage, ‘‘ Smoke brings cost.’’ While 
more regard for the well-being of the neighbourhood might lessen the 
nuisance, economy of fuel arising from artificial scarcity might com- 
pel the adoption of arrangements which would lessen the discharge of 
smoke into the atmosphere, both from manufactories and from pri- 
vate dwellings. The advance of chemical knowledge and mechanical 
skill year by year brought under control gases and other residual pro- 
ducts hitherto destructive both to health and comfort. The Act of 
1892, which extended widely the number of distinct processes brought 
under the Alkali Act, had now come into effective operation. This 
legislation was not in vain. Of acid from chemical manure works 
94°5 per cent. was now arrested in its way to the atmosphere; and 
sulphate of ammonia, formerly most offensive, was now manufactured, 
even in fashionable watering-places, without the knowledge or sus- 
picion of those frequenting the health resort. And the value of the 
commodity—in other words, the saving by the conversion, rather than 
the rejection of the svbstance—was estimated at {£2,000,000 per 
annum. In his concluding remarks, the President dealt with the 
subject of the improvement of towns, and referred to the gas-engine 
and electricity as agents for the production of motion and light which 
would tend to remove many debilitating and uncivilizing influences. 

On Tuesday, among the papers read was one by Mr. J. A. Brodie, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., who was for some time chief assistant to the 
Liverpool City Engineer, in which he gave a full description of some 
recent improvements in refuse destructors, particularly alluding to the 
method of charging the Liverpool destructor. He also explained the 
principles of the destructor now being constructed for the Corporation 
of Cambridge; the special object sought to be attained being the 
generation of steam. for sewage-pumping purposes. Mr. J. Deas, the 
Manager of the Warrington destructor, contributed a paper on “ The 
Disposal of Town and other Refuse by Burning.’ He pointed out 
that for many years past the question of dealing with the refuse in 
towns had occupied the attention of local and municipal authorities, 
and various schemes had been suggested to remedy the evil. All 
sanitary reformers and engineers were now agreed that the most 
economical system, and the safest from a public health point of view, 
was to destroy the refuse by fire. The necessary conditions for a 
perfect destructor were: (1) To destroy rapidly all unscreened refuse 
without committing any offence or possible nuisance ; (2) to reduce the 
refuse dealt with to the least possible amount of clinker; and (3) to 
deal with the refuse and bye-products with the greatest economy and 
efficiency. In the new destructor at Warrington, these conditions 
were, he said, complied with, and successfully carried out. 








Mr. H. Royle, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., described the “ Acme "' refuse des- 
tructors. Dr. H. Littlejohn, of Sheffield, gave an address on ‘* The 
Present Position of the Sewage Disposal Problem.” He said he took 
it for granted that all sanitarians were agreed that the only method 
of sewage disposal consistent with modern civilization and sanitary 
science was that by water carriage. It was now admitted, after pro- 
longed trial, that all conservancy methods were practically failures, 
both as regarded economical results and what was of more importance 
—freedom from nuisance. The question of the effective treatment of 
sewage had assumed an importance that it was impossible to over- 
estimate. Though a considerable number of sanitary authorities had 
attempted to deal with the question, it must not be taken as represent- 
ing that they had solved the problem of effectively dealing with their 
sewage. The second day's proceedings included a ladies’ conference ; 
and an evening lecture by Dr. G. B. Longstaffe on ‘‘ The Overcrowd- 
ing of Houses upon Land.” 

The ‘‘event ” of the third day of the congress was the address of Dr. 
E. E. Klein, in the Sanitary Science Section, on ‘The Origin of 
Typhoid,” the intelligent appreciation of which was greatly enhanced 
by a number of carefully-prepared lantern slides. Dr. Klein showed 
that the bacillus of typhoid fever and the bacillus coli communis, which 
have generally been regarded as one and the same, are two well- 
characterized and different species. He said he had in two instances 
been able to ascertain and to identify the simultaneous presence in 
water of the bacillus coli and of the bacillus of typhoid fever. This 
was the case at Worthing and at Rotherham—in each instance there 
being found an abundance of the former and a limited number of the 
latter ; but the two species were easily isolated; and they presented 
the well-marked differences he had stated. He did not mean to deny 
the possibility of the existence of intermediate forms, both morpholo- 
gical and cultural, between the two; but he maintained that, as far as 
direct observation at present went, the bacilli named were two distinct 
species, and that there had not appeared, under the many and diverse 
conditions of laboratory experiments, any evidence of transitional or 
intermediate forms between them. Sir Thomas Crawford, in moving 
a vote of thanks to Dr. Klein, said the address showed the importance 
of the purity of all water supplies, and the absolute duty, where there 
was a case of enteric fever, of preventing anything from it finding its 
way into a public sewer, Dr. Klein, in acknowledging the vote, said 
he hoped his address would help to convince public bodies of the im- 
portance of having a pure water supply for the population. The 
Municipal and County Engineers discussed the subject of the disposal 
of town refuse, as raised by the papers read at the previous day’s 
meeting. A number of gentlemen took part in the debate, which re- 
ferred more to particular forms of destructors than to any general 
question. One speaker condemned the method of disposing of town 
refuse by taking it out to sea; but others approved of it because cf 
its cheapness, where there was a strong tidal current. The day closed 
with a conversazione at the Walker Art Gallery. 

On Thursday, the President of the Engineering and Architecture 
Section (Mr. G. F. Deacon, M.Inst.C.E.) devoted a large portion of 
his address to an account of the Liverpool water supply, with which, 
as our readers are aware, he was for a long time closely associated. 
He said it was only natural that the great city in which the members 
of the Institute were assembled, and in which for 25 years, beginning 
with 1865, he was professionally engaged, should receive the first share 
of his remarks. Commencing with the water supply, he said that 
from the year 1865 the service had been intermittent, under conditions 
which, as he had occasion to report at the time, and firmly believed 
now, caused impurities of the most serious kind to find access to the 
mains during the intermissions, and to be delivered to consumers on 
each occasion of the resumption of supply. In 1874 the remedy for 
this state of things was begun. On the last day of 1875, every district 
in Liverpool had been provided from the old sources with a constant 
supply of water under higher pressure than before. On that day the 
valve of the last intermittent district was turned full open with much 
circumstance and rejoicing by the then Chairman of the Water Com- 
mittee (the late Mr. J. H. Wilson) to whose energy and steadfast con- 
viction was largely due the completeness of the success attained ; 
and thus before their critical year of 1876, Liverpool had received the 
full blessing of a constant supply, which had rarely been interrupted 
since. In that year, the loss of water by leakage, which had been great, 
had been so far moderated that a supply was given for metered trade 
purposes augmented by 25 per cent., and unrestricted for domestic and 
all other purposes to a population already increased by 33,000 persons, 
with 12 percent. less water than previously. When to this he added 
that the revenue went on rising from additional water sold to new 
populations and to new trade consumers, who continued to be supplied 
from constantly increasing savings of the water formerly lost by 
leakage, they would understand the otherwise inexplicable fact that, 
without any increase in the charge for water, Liverpool continued, 
from the year 1880 up to the year 1889, to pay the interest upon the 
expenditure, amounting at that time to more than £1,750,000, incurred 
in connection with the great scheme of water supply which was 
opened and brought into use in 1892; and so important had the sur- 
plus thus realized continued to be, that even now, after the expendi- 
ture of 2} millions upon the new works, the charge for domestic water 
supply—nearly two-thirds of the whole—had only been raised—and 
that temporarily, he: thought—by 13d. in the pond, while the charge 
for manufacturing supplies (about one-third of the whole) had been 
reduced from gd. to 6d. in the pound. Never, he believed, in the history 
of water-works, had a financial condition so satisfactory in all its 
bearings accompanied the completion of new works, the interest upon 
the cost of which had been defrayed entirely from the revenue of the 
water-works undertaking. The case of Liverpool, it might be said, 
must have been exceptional. A pretty large knowledge of the works 
of this country, and of many of those on the Continent, enabled him 
to assert that this was not so. In many other places, equally satis- 
factory results had been attained ; and there were still many in which, 
with proper personal attention, similar results could be attained. But 
active personal attention—he would almost add enthusiasm—on the 
part of someone properly qualified in relation to the magnitude of the 
undertaking, and determined to make his work a success, was a prime 
necessity. To Liverpool such services had been most ably and most 
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completely rendered by Mr. Joos Parry, the present Water Engineer, 
who from its inception took a leading part in the organization and 
management of the work which had brought about the remarkable 
changes explained. In this, as in many other particulars, it would be 
difficult to over-estimate the value of Mr. Parry's services to the water 
estate. Exact experiments in different parts of the Metropolis had 
demonstrated what their general experience in other places, combined 
with their knowledge of the immutability of natural laws, had 
previously renderéd quite certain—that the same pony could be 
applied in connection with the London Water Supply, and with the 
same success. The day was very far distant—if, indeed, it would ever 
come—when pure mountain water, taken virtually from above the limits 
of human habitation, or drawn from perfectly safe sources underground, 
would be insufficient to supply the wants of this country. Till then, 
was it wise to continue to invest their capital in, and to prolong the 
life of, undertakings which were dependent for their safety entirely 
upon the continuity and perfection of artificial processes of purifica- 
tion? Mr. Deacon also referred to the sewerage system, and to the 
means which had been adopted for the disposal of the refuse and sew- 
age of the city. Professor H. Robinson, M.Inst.C.E., read a paper 
entitled: ‘‘ How to Obtain a Pure Water Supply.’’ In it he referred 
to a few points bearing on the question of water supply that are the 
outcome of recent observations of chemists and bacteriologists, to 
whom engineers were, he said, indebted for clearing up difficulties 
which they had experienced in advising on the subject. It had been 
contended by some that no stream should be utilized as a source of water 
supply if it had been subject to the slightest sewage contamination 
above the point of intake; and that, unless the stream were absolutely 
free from even the suspicion of sewage pollution, it should be con- 
demned as unfit to furnish a supply of water for dietetic purposes. It 
was formerly the custom to classify waters as “turbid,” ‘slightly 
turbid,” and ‘clear; ”’ and analyses of water were made with a view 
to determining their purity entirely from a chemical standpoint. At 
the present time, however, a biological investigation was an essential 
part of the scrutiny that a water had to undergo. The self-purifying 
action of a stream was an important factor in effecting the destruction 
of pathogenic germs. If it were not for the natural purification which 
a river underwent, the continuous discharge of even slight quantities 
of sewage or polluting matter into it would produce cumulative 
evils that would in time render¢every such stream an abomina- 
tion. The author said he was the last to under-estimate the import- 
ance of preserving water supplies in the purest possible condition; 
but he wished to combat the merely sentimental part of the case, which 
at times might lead to the imposition of grave burdens on communities 
in regard to water supply. The standard of purity should be main- 
tained high, and legislation should be made more compulsory to pre- 
serve the purity of the streams, both from a sanitary and an esthetic 
point of view. Bacteria appeared to multiply more rapidly in pure 
than in impure water. In unboiled water they were found to multiply 
slightly ; but in boiled water they multiplied greatly. The storeage 
of river water in impounding reservoirs was not attended with the 
certainty (as some considered) of the pathogenic germs flourishing 
and increasing—thus constituting a menace to the community supplied 
by it. The doubt of the safety of such waters was, after all, a matter 
of degree, as it was improbable that any source of supply was theo- 
retically free from the liability to pollution. Where there was a 
probability of contamination, and in order to reduce to a vanishing- 
point the possibility of any pathogenic germs passing to the consumers, 
it was necessary to resort to filtration; and in judging whether or not 
filtration was requisite, the engineer would be guided by the previous 
history of the water. What was required was efficient filtration ; and 
by constructing the sand filters so as to cultivate a nitrifying action, 
there could be no question of the possibility of removing all germs. 
Professor E. Hull, F.R.S., followed with a paper on ‘“‘ The Water Sup- 
ply of St. Helens from Wells in the New Red Sandstone.’ In the 
course of it, he said that St. Helens depended almost wholly upon deep 
wells sunk in the new red sandstone—a formation which afforded sup- 
plies to many large townsin England. The town was built mainly on 
the coal formation at the western extremity of the great South Lanca- 
shire coal-field. But the new red sandstone and permian formations con- 
stituted the margin of the coal measures to the south and west; and 
from these (particularly the former) the supplies of water were drawn 
for domestic and general purposes. He said it need scarcely be 
observed that the public wells of St. Helens had been put down, at 
successive intervals, to meet the requirements of increasing population 
and manufactures. The number of pumping-stations had now reached 
five; while a Provisional Order had recently been obtained from the 
Local Government Board for the construction ofa sixth station, which 
was now being carried out. The existing wells were: Eccleston Hill, 
with a present yield of 570,000 gallons per day ; Whiston, 544,000 gal- 
lons ; Collin’s Green, 630,000 gallons; Knowsley, 1,000,000 gallons; 
and Kirkby, 1,500,000 gallons—the Melling well being in course of 
construction. Having given numerous details regarding the geological 
formation of the sandstone in which the wells are sunk, Professor Hull 
remarked that the experience derived from them, as from those of other 
districts, was that the first supplies from these deep sources, when 
newly tapped, could not be relied upon for continuance as regarded 
quantity. When pumping operations first commenced, the yield was 
larger than proved to be the case after the experience of a few years. 
The supply at first was at its maximum, because they were drawing 
on the large quantity of storeage water with which the rock was 
saturated, and which must remain there until the water was drawn off 
by artificial means. As regarded the water-bearing capacity of the 
rock, they could infer that it might be looked upon practically as a 
huge sponge, permeable in every direction, and waterlogged in its 
natural state. In all cases, however, there was an underground water- 
level, which rose towards the interior, and fell seawards. In reference 
to quality, the water from the Bunter sandstone might be considered as 
pure and wholesome, and of a permanent temperature of somewhere 
about 60° Fahr. bothin winter andsummer. “ River Pollution” was the 


subject of a paper by Mr. W. Spinks, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Lecturer on 
Sanitary Engineering at the Yorkshire College. As one who was born 
and had lived all his life almost on the banks of the Mersey and its 
tributaries, he said he had no hesitation in confirming the description 





of them as ‘‘a sort of cross between a sewer and an ashpit.’’ Among 
the remedies he suggested were the removal of all pieces of rock which 
obstructed the flow of the channel and the paving of the bed of the 
streams, so as to form an inverted channel in the dry-weather flow. Sir 
C. Cameron, commenting on the papers, pointed out that the determina- 
tion of the qualities of water was still in an unsatisfactory condition, not- 
withstanding the labours of the Water Commission. One set of men 
said they did not care about chemical analysis of water; another that 
they did not care about bacteriological examinations, but what they 
did care about was pedigree. What did pedigree mean? It meant 
the origin of the water. Now let them examine the pedigree of one 
of the most remarkable water supplies in the world—that of Hamburg. 
Its pedigree was bad; the sewage from 1,800,000 people went into the 
Elbe, the waters of which were used by the inhabitants of Hamburg 
and Altona. In the recent terrible outbreak of cholera, there were 
17,000 cases and 7000 deaths in Hamburg. That same water was 
used in Altona without any cases of disease arising. Therefore he 
came to the conclusion that the enormous mortality caused was due 
to conditions quite apart from the water supply. In his opinion, it 
was due to the extremely unhygienic conditions which existed in large 
portions of the city of Hamburg. Mr. C. Burt held that the effort to 
exclude objectionable matter from every stream and river in the 
country would be much better made by county councils or large con- 
servancy boards than by small local bodies. Major L. Flower thought 
that any such authority should have charge of the whole watershed, 
and not merely of the strip of main river. Mr. Spinks and Professor 
Hull having replied, the discussion closed. The other matters dealt 
with during the day were not of special interest to the readers of the 
JOURNAL. 

On Friday, Dr. T. Stevenson, Scientific Analyst to the Home Office, 
delivered an address on “‘ The Self-Purification of Water,’ and on the 
manner in which, and the natural agencies by which, this process of 
purification is effected. He said that during the last twelve or fifteen 
years, the opinions of most of them had undergone a great change ; 
and many who formerly held the view that a river once polluted with 
sewage was incapable of self-purification, and that even when filtered the 
water was still not potable, now believed that by sedimentation and fil- 
tration such water was effectually purified and freed from all noxious 
constituents. Having described how this change of opinion had been 
brought about, and attributing much of it to the researches of bacteriolo- 
gists, he said that all now accepted the fact that bacteria are among the 
main agents in the purification of water, as well as inducing infectious 
diseases such as typhoid andcholera. They were still almost entirely 
in the dark as to how far and what kinds of pathogenic bacteria were 
destroyed by the non-pathogenic. It might be that they could not 
dogmatize that the introduction of the pathogenic bacteria into the 
human body alone directly induced the mischief ; or it might be that 
the excretory products introduced with them acted as poisons. In 
considering the degree of safety conferred upon a water polluted with 
sewage by the natural processes going on in streams, Dr. Stevenson 
dealt with the results brought about by sedimentation, disintegration, 
solution, oxygenation, dilution, light, and by the living processes of 
vegetable and animal organismscontained in the water; and he reviewed 
afew of these agencies. After dwelling upon the inferences to be drawn 
and the suggestions to be made, Dr. Stevenson concluded by stating 
that the notion that organic matter in a water was per se to be 
regarded as injurious and not potable must be laid aside. Organic 
matter, and especially nitrogenous organic matter, must, however, be 
regarded with suspicion. The presence of an unusual amount of it 
ought invariably to call for the rejection of such water as a source of 
drinking supply; and the results of chemical analysis must in no 
case be set aside as altogether illusory. The necessity for guarding 
rivers from all avoidable pollution, and especially excremental pollu- 
tion, was rather emphasized than diminished. Although practically 
they had been unable distinctly to connect disease in the Metropolis 
with the drinking of water from the River Thames, there was no small 
likelihood of there being an undiscovered action between the two. 
They must admit that light, air, agitation, precipitation, subsidence, 
and, above all, filtration could do a great deal in the way of 
purification ; and that, under favourable conditions, these purifying 
agents could, and often did, render a polluted water safely potable. 
But there was a danger in trusting too much to these in leading people 
to neglect the urgent necessity which everywhere existed of protecting 
water supplies from pollution. Unfortunately, the large sources of 
mountain supply were rapidly becoming appropriated by towns to 
which a water of rare purity and great softness was a primary need 
for its manufactures, not to speak of health requirements. Those 
who lived in London lacked that public spirit which guided such 
municipalities as that of Liverpool. There was a tendency to 
regard the Metropolitan water supplies as in no danger of fail- 
ing in either quantity or quality. The selfish section of the 
community still regarded the Thames merely as a means of secur- 
ing its own pleasure. At no time had there been greater need of 
precautions being taken to secure the river from human excremental 
pollution than at the present, when the floating population in summer 
was sO enormous and where the introduction of fresh human excreta 
all along the river was a matter of almost complete certainty. 
A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Stevenson for his 
address. Among the papers read on Friday was one by Mr. A. E. 
Fletcher, the Chief Inspector under the Alkali, &c., Works Regulation 
Act, on ‘The Health of the Workmen in Chemical Factories.”’ 
“ Town Smoke,” ‘The Atmosphere of Liverpool,” ‘‘The Manage- 
ment of Sewage Farms,” and ‘The Purification of Sewage Water,” 
were the titles of other papers. In the evening, Sir J. Crichton- 
Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., delivered an instructive address on 
“The Prevention of Consumption ;”’ and this brought the congress to 
a close. : ; 

On Saturday, excursions were made to places of interest in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool. 


2 
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Yarmouth and the Electric Light,—The Yarmouth Town Council 
have given notice to the Gas Company that 120 gas-lamps will not be 
required after Nov. 1, when the electric light will be ready. 
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THE INSPECTION OF TAR-WORKS UNDER THE ALKALI ACT. 


In the Journat last week we published some extracts from the 
reports of certain of the District Inspectors under the Alkali, &c., 
Works Regulation Act, bearing upon the above subject. We had, 
however, to defer a notice of the remarks of Mr. F. Napier Sutton, the 
Inspector for the south-eastern counties, on the distillation of tar; 
and these we now reproduce. 


The distillation of tar is carried on at seventeen works in this 
district ; and these differ very greatly in manufacturing capacity, con- 
dition of plant, and general management. It may be stated that, as a 
rule, the type and capacity of the stills employed at the different 
works are similar; that is to say, the majority of the stills employed 
are of about 10 tons (2200 gallons) capacity, and the mode of setting 
these, the method of firing, and the means employed for condensing the 
distillates are much the same in all the works, with one or two special 
exceptions, which are to be mentioned presently. The smaller works 
employ one, two, three, or possibly as many as six stills. Of these 
works there are twelve. The remaining five are of much greater 
capacity ; the largest having as many as 48 siills of 14 tons capacity 
each. The exceptions to the ordinary form of stills employed are those 
used in the different works belonging to one of thelargest private firms 
in the London district. The still is a patent of one of the members of 
the firm in question, and it differs from the ordinary pot still in being 
of horizontal boiler shape, having a mechanical stirring apparatus 
running horizontally through it, and in being heated by more than one 
fire. The capacity of these stills is generally much greater than that 
of the pot stills, ranging from 5000 to 8000 and even 16,000 gallons. The 
same firm are now using a continuous method for the distillation of tar. 
[A detailed description of this apparatus was given last week, p. 604.] 

Crude tar as produced at gas-works always contains a certain pro- 
portion of ammoniacal water mechanically mixed with it. A large 
part of this water separates out in the tar-storeage tanks, by reason of 
its lighter gravity ; and it can be pumped or drawn away. The tar 
actually charged into the tar-stills always contains, however, some 
water ; and during the early stages of the distillation, it is the sulphide 
of ammonia contained in it that first gives rise to possible nuisance. 
During the early stage of the distillation, while the tar is becoming 
completely dehydrated, a considerable volume of permanent gases, 
containing sulphuretted hydrogen and some portions of very light 
naphthas (which are not condensed in the worm) are evolved. The 
gases given off from the worm-end while the first ‘‘runnings” or dis- 
tillate is obtained are very pungent; and the cessation of these 
strongly-smelling gases is very marked as soon as the light oil begins 
torun. The gases which are evolved from the worm-end during the 
remainder of the distillation do not contain much sulphuretted hydro- 
gen until the final stage is reached ; but, meanwhile, vapours having 
a very strong pungent smell are given off, especially during the 
running of the creosote oils. This is ina great measure due to naph- 
thalene vapours, which have a very characteristic odour; and in 
bright weather the crystals of naphthalene, or ‘‘ feather,’’ can be seen 
floating in the air in the vicinity of the receiver, and sparkling in the 
sun. During this period of the distillation, the condensing-worm is 
kept hot to prevent blockage of the worm with naphthalene crystals, 
and the evolution of vapour is enhanced in consequence. With the 
cessation of the creosote oil distillate, the final distillation process is 
reached—viz., the recovery of the anthracene oil. It is now univers- 
ally the custom—certainly in all well-appointed works—to inject 
superheated or dry high-pressure steam into the contents of the still 
at this stage. The maximum temperature of distillation has been 
reached by this time ; and a certain amount of destructive distillation, 
with separation of carbon and permanent gases, has been produced by 
excessive local heating of the viscid still contents, so that the 
gases and vapours which are evolved at this point increase in 
volume, and frequently have a very rank and acrid smell. The intro- 
duction of steam during the final stage has led to a most beneficial 
reduction in the amount of destructive distillation taking place ; but it 
still occurs to some extent. In those cases in which steam is not 
employed, but where the stills are fired up to the end of the process, 
the vapours given off are very dense and irritating, and contain such 
bodies as pyrene, chrysene, &c. During the distillation of the anthra- 
cene oil, the condensing-worm is not kept cold, although cooler than 
during the running of the creosote oil; and if kept too warm, there is 
a danger of anthracene and hydrocarbon vapours escaping, which have 
a dense yellowish-white appearance. In two instances, these vapours 
were observed to escape in considerable volume, and to travel some 
distance ; and they were the foundation of a complaint by occupiers 
of neighbouring houses. The escape was due to careless working ; 
and it must have resulted in a decreased yield of the most valuable of 
the tar products. 

It is obvious, from the foregoing remarks, that objectionable per- 
manent gases and strongly-smelling vapours are evolved more or less 
during the whole period of the distillation of tar. Hitherto, as a rule, 
these gases and vapours have escaped unchecked. Previous to the 
enforcement of any regulations by the Act, only three out of the seven- 
teen works were found to employ means for dealing with these gases. 
Only in the case of the largest of the works were these found to be at 
all adequate, and even in that instance further improvements have 
since been made. The adoption of the necessary means for treating 
the gases was made very slowly and reluctantly in many cases; and 
reat fear of danger from fire and explosion was expressed at the 
Suggestion to deal with these by burning them. But whenit was seen 
to be safely and easily done by others, this fear was removed; and 
the combustion method has been generally adopted. The only alter- 
native was the absorption of these gases in oxide of iron. Personally, 

8ive preference to the former method, if properly carried out, and 
for the following reasons: The gases do not consist entirely of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, although the disagreeable odour is largely due to 
the presence of that gas; but other noxious-smelling gases are pre- 
Sent, such as carbon bisulphide, hydrocarbon vapours, benzene, and 
Pyridene, none of which would be decomposed by oxide of iron, but 
Which are easily and completely destroyed by burning. 





Two methods can be employed for separating the gaseous com- 
pounds from the liquid distillates at the worm-end. The latter can be 
trapped by means of a syphon bend, and the gases conducted away 
by a pipe fixed on the still side of the syphon; or both gases and dis- 
tillates can be delivered from the open worm-end into the receiving- 
tank for the distillates, and the gases can be drawn away from thence 
by mechanical means. The former method is not practicable in all 
cases, on account of some tars being so highly charged with naphtha- 
lene that difficulty is experienced in keeping the worm clear during the 
distillation of the creosote oils; and to avoid danger of explosion when 
such a block occurs, it is necessary to clear the worm-end with a rod, 
which would be impossible where a syphon bend existed. Hence 
either system is adopted according to individual requirements. Which- 
ever plan is selected, it is necessary to use some means of artificial 
draught; and that used in the smaller works consists of a steam 
injector or blower, while in the larger works an exhaust-engine is 
generally employed. The gases thus exhausted contain condensable 
vapours—viz., steam and hydrocarbon vapours; and it is necessary 
to condense these in a suitable manner before passing the permanent 
gases to the fire or purifier. The means employed differ in individual 
cases according to the necessity for great or small condensing power ; 
but the principle is similar in all. It will not, perhaps, be necessary 
to give a detailed description of the plant employed in every case ; but 
an account follows of the appliances set up in a few of the works, 
typical of those used in others, but differing slightly in detail. 

The smallest tar-works in the district has only one still—a ro-ton 
The proprietor has had a long experience of tar distillation ; and he 
has devised a very simple but effectual means of treating the still 
gases. The worm-end delivers direct into the receiving-tank, the lid 
of which, although easily moveable, fits closely. The gases are drawn 
away from the receiver by means of a small steam ejector, and pass 
through two perpendicular condensers, similar to a Liebig’s condenser, 
consisting of the 1-inch draught-pipe surrounded by a 9-feet length of 
5-inch pipe, used as a water-jacket. The steam ejector is situated 
between the two condensers, so that the steam used for draughting is 
condensed in the second. At the base of each is placed a small iron 
tank, provided with a syphon overflow to catch the condensed liquors. 
The second of these also acts as a water-seal, to prevent any danger 
from firing-back. The gases thence pass to the boiler fire; and they 
can at times be seen to burn steadily. The vacuum obtained in the 
receiver is excellent; and no escape of gas occurs. The connections 
are 1-inch throughout. This method has been copied by the pro- 
prietors of several other small works, who have adapted the apparatus 
to the two or three stills used by them. 

At another works, where six 10-ton stills are employed, the gases 
are drawn away from the receiver into a 3-inch main by means of an 
exhaust-engine. The gases are then forced through a washer consist- 
ing of a horizontal boiler partly filled with water; and thence they 
pass through 70 yards of 2-inch pipe to a large oxide of iron purifier, 
formerly used for treating the gases from the sulphate of ammonia 
plant. The method appears to answer well; and at present the oxide 
shows no signs of exhaustion. It, however, smells strongly of ben- 
zene; proving that this vapour is not easily condensed, even after 
passing through a washer and a very long length of pipe. Absorption 
of the still gases by oxide of iron has been adopted in one other case ; 
but the draughting means employed are not yet satisfactory. 

One of the most extensive and effectual apparatus so far erected 
is employed at works where nineteen tar-stills (2600 gallons capacity) 
exist. All the receivers here are connected by 2-inch pipes to a 6-inch 
main running along the whole range of stills. The connecting-pipe 
from each receiver is fitted with a Beck valve, which can be closed 
when that particular still is not in use. The gases pass by the main 
to a tubular condenser 6 ft. 10 in. high and 5 ft. 3 in. diameter, contain- 
ing 125 2-inch tubes, water-jacketed. From thence they pass through 
two coke scrubbers each 32 feet high and 3 feet in diameter, and from 
these into a horizontal boiler 12 feet long and 3 feet in diameter, used 
as a washer. A powerful exhaust-engine provides the necessary suc- 
tion; and after passing this, the gases are blown through a second 
washer of similar size. At this point, the gases are divided and dis- 
tributed through these pipes, each passing to a water-seal 1 foot in 
depth, and thence the gases pass by 14-inch pipes to the boiler fires. 
At this works a considerable quantity of ammoniacal liquor (2 oz. to 
3 oz. strength) is recovered from the scrubbers, along with a certain 
amount of oil, which is collected but has not been examined. Formerly 
considerable nuisance existed in the vicinity of these works ; but since 
the appliances above described have been in use, the atmosphere near 
the stills has entirely altered in character, and is so entirely free from 
the usual odours accompanying tar distillation, that it is difficult to 
realize that the stills are actually in operation. 

In the case of the largest tar-works in the district, the 48 stills 
omer are mounted in sets of eight. The worm-ends are trapped, 
and the gases are draughted by a powerful steam exhaust through a 
main-pipe running along each set. The length of pipes exposed to the 
cooling action of the air is so great that no special condensers are 
necessary, and the gases are draughted to the boiler fires after passing 
through a water-seal. Condensers formerly existed here; but they 
were found unnecessary, and were removed. All the tar-works, with 
the exception of two, are provided with means for treating the gases. 


Reporting upon Scotland, Mr. W. S. Curphey states that the dis- 
tillation of tar is the process most numerously represented among 
those brought under inspection in Scotland by the Act of 1892. There 
are two forms of air pollution incidental to tar distillation—viz., the 
escape of noxious gases (chiefly sulphuretted hydrogen) during the 
course of distillation ; and the escape of heavy vapours after the dis- 
tillation is concluded, and the hot contents of the still are being 
removed. Three modes of dealing with the noxious gases have been 
introduced—viz., destruction by fire, absorption in hydrated lime, and 
absorption in oxide of iron. These Mr. Curphey dencitione. In six 
works in Scotland, naphtha and boiled tar alone are pre from the 
gas tar. In four works, the operations are of a most limited nature. 
In all the remaining works, intermediate receivers for the hot pitch are 
in use ; and in three cases the pitch-beds are covered in as an additional 
preventive. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday, 


This week the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners took the 
important step of reducing the price of gas from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 2d. per 
1000 Cubic feet. The estimate upon which that step was taken pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the gas to be manufactured during the 
year is to be from coal alone, as at present. It is not certain that this 
will be the case ; for the Commissioners, at their meeting on Monday, 
gave authority to have the installation of the Peebles oil-gas plant, 
which they agreed to in July last, proceeded with in the Edinburgh 
works. In the event of the oil-gas plant being brought into use, as it 
might be, in January, there would be a saving from the working of it 
of from 4d. to 5d. per 1000 cubic feet of the gas enriched, which would 
make the position of the Commissioners sure. It will be observed 
that, in the statement of Mr. Kinloch Anderson, the Convener of the 
Works Committee (given in another column), he did not take the oil- 
gas process into account—probably not desiring to ‘‘ count his chickens 
before they are hatched.’’ His statement of the advantages which the 
community enjoy in consequence of the municipalization of the gas 
supply is a striking testimony to the careful working of the undertak- 
ing. The Commissioners have given the community {£100,000 in five 
years, all of which, as Bailie Archibald said, would, under the Com- 
panies, have gone into the pockets of the shareholders. The Lord Pro- 
vost emphasized the need there was for a low price, with the remark 
that their surest refuge against electric light was cheap gas. He did 
not believe that they would suffer from competition with electric light, 
because it would stimulate the users of gas to burn more. He also 
called attention to the fact that in Edinburgh they were far behind 
many towns in the use of gas for other purposes than illumination. 
There was not one cooking-stove in Edinburgh for every three or four 
in many other places; there was hardly any heating by gas; and gas- 
engines were few, which was all due to the high price of gas. One of 
the members asked about the price of gas in Glasgow; and the Lord 
Provost explained that the low rate there was on account of the small 
charge for annuities and the lower quality of the gas supplied. Mr. 
Kinloch Anderson supplemented this with remarks which do not coin- 
cide with the opinions that are gaining ground regarding illuminating 
effect. He said the real test of the quality of gas was the amount of 
the bills; and he did not believe that in Glasgow gas bills were lower 
than in Edinburgh, because in Glasgow they required to burn more 
gas to get the same amount of light. The point is controversial just 
now; but I have no doubt Mr. Anderson knew what he was speaking 
about. He is a business man, and must know what the lighting of 
premises in Glasgow costs as compared with Edinburgh. 

It was reported to the Commissioners that the Assessors had 
valued the undertaking in Edinburgh for the current year at £51,889, 
as against £38,567 last year; in Leith, at £14,053, as against £10,317; 
in the annexed district, at £614, as against £452; in the county of 
Edinburgh, at £1816, as against £1319; and in the Water of Leith 
Purification district, at £771, as against £567—an increase this year of 
£17,921. These increased valuations, of course, arise from the larger 
surplus the Commissioners had on their accounts for the past year. 

The Corporation of Falkirk and the Falkirk Joint-Stock Gas Com- 
pany, though they are under obligation, according to the Act of 
Parliament obtained last session, to negotiate for the transfer of the 
Gas Company’s undertaking to the Corporation, are very shy in the 
matter of approaching each other. The Corporation, as the purchasers, 
seem to havea peculiar backwardness in ‘‘ popping the question ; "’ and 
the Company will not ‘‘ give themselves away’ unless approached in a 
proper manner. A few weeks ago, the Company took the Corporation 
into Court, with an application to have the latter interdicted from pro- 
ceeding with the arbitration, because they had not given notice to 
treat according to the Lands Clauses Acts. On that occasion, the 
Judge granted interim interdict, and sent the case into the Court of 
Session to be tried on its merits. That would have meant that the 
whole of the winter would have been wasted in discussing an abstract 
legal point ; and the transfer would have been unnecessarily delayed. 
Accordingly, six days later, on the 12th ult., the Corporation served 
a notice on the Company, which was intended to be a removal of the 
cause of complaint; and, if it had been effectual, this would have 
allowed the negotiations for the transfer to proceed. The Gas 
Company, however, are not satisfied with the terms of the notice ; and 
this week they have returned into Court with a fresh application to 
stop proceedings. Thenotice which they have received is to proceed 
to arbitration to fix the price to be paid for the undertaking. It is so 
drawn that it is veneetien. as requiring the Company to name a price, 
and consequently as necessarily excluding from the referees the notion 
of compulsory sale. The Company accordingly say that it is no 
notice at all, and that to regard it as such, and to proceed, would be a 
violation of the existing interdict. The Corporation have been ordered 
to lodge answers to the Company’s statements. Meanwhile, the arbi- 
tration, which was fixed to take place next month, is indefinitely put 
off. Some of the legal gentlemen are anxious to have it while the vaca- 
tion lasts, and are bringing pressure to bear on the advisers of the par- 
ties to get them to come to agreement on the preliminary points upon 
which they are differing. If they are successful, the arbitration may 
goon soon ; but if not, it is impossible to even conjecture when it may 
take place. .The difficulties which they find their inability to surmount 
arise from the desire on the part of the Corporation to drive a ‘‘ good” 
bargain, which is nothing more nor less than that they wish to acquire 
the undertaking for less than it is worth. This is a spirit with which 
it is impossible to sympathize. If an arbitration is to take place, it 
should be sufficient to fix the price to be paid; and the price should be 
the full value of the undertaking. To fix any other price by ex- 
cluding certain matters from the notice of the referees, would be simply 
to reduce the proceedings to a farce. If it had been intended that 
there should be only a restricted reference, this should have been made 
clear at the time Parliament was considering the measure authorizing 
the arbitration. 

The memory of the public is short. About fourteen years ago, 
when Sir Thomas Boyd, who was Chairman of the Edinburgh Gas 
Company at the time of the transfer, was Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 





the Corporation, in a fit of economy, directed that one-half of the 
street-lamps should be extinguished at midnight. One member of the 
Corporation—I think the Lord Provost himself—was horrified at the 
enormous waste which was involved in the burning of the whole of 
the lamps all night. Much has happened since then; and particularly 
there have arisen those questions which are. now aired so much at 
public boards, relating to the payment of standard rates of wages and 
the hours of employees. The heart of one of the Magistrates of 
the city of Edinburgh bleeds for the poor lamplighter, whose 
lot, since he was required to make a midnight tour of his 
district, has been, in the lamplighter's own estimation, “ not a happy 
one.’ Accordingly, on his initiation, it has been resolved to set aside 
the economic resolution of former days. The lamplighters will now 
go to work with a merry heart; and the Magistrate, in whose ward 
most of them reside, when he next faces his constituents, will have an 
effective text on which to claim their suffrages. This, of course, he 
would be the first to decry as his motive. He is fond of telling the 
Council that he acts in the’ public interest ; and this is put forward as 
one of the reasons for the change. In this instance, the public interest 
will cost the ratepayers {1100 a year for the extra gas consumed ; and 
the public will not be one whit the better for it. What amuses me 
over the matter is that those who chronicle contemporaneous history— 
to wit, the newspaper writers—when the resolution to extinguish half of 
the lamps was agreed to, applauded it; and now, when this is being 
set aside, they again write approvingly. : 

A peculiar fracas occurred at a meeting of the Aberdeen Gas 
Committee on Wednesday. A workman, an old man, some time ago 
had the misfortune to meet with an accident in the gas-works, which 
resulted in his losing one of his hands. Now, a one-handed man can 
be of little use in a gas-works; and accordingly a Sub-Committee, 
who had considered the circumstances, recommended to the Com- 
mittee that the man should receive a pension of 7s. 6d. per week. 
The proposal was, however, distasteful to the Committee, who agreed 
that ‘“‘as the man was recovering ’’—a most strange thing to say of a 
man who had lost a hand—he should have a six months’ trial at his 
work. Mr. Smith, the Engineer, declined to take the man back ; and 
some forcible language was indulged in. One of the members 
expressed himself to the effect that ‘‘ it was hardly for Mr. Smith to 
refuse to do the Committee’s bidding.”” Eventually, it was agreed 
that the workman should get a month's holiday ; and should receive 
his full wage of 19s. per week during that time. Now, it is quite true 
that Mr. Smith is a servant of the Committee; but he is also 
their adviser, and, more than that, he is responsible for 
the efficient conducting of the gas business of the Corpora- 
tion. It is difficult to draw the line where the authority of the 
Committee ends and that of the Manager begins. Generally 
speaking, it is at the gate of the works. If a manager has not power 
to employ whom he pleases, then he is not manager. More than 
that, a Committee who should interfere with their Manager’s discre- 
tion as to his employees, would lower his status in the eyes of the 
employees, and discipline in the works would be gone. Special cases 
might be excepted ; but this was, if the expression is permissible, the 
very opposite of a special case. It was a proposal that Mr. Smith 
should take a disabled man into the works—a proceeding which might 
have led to discontent among the other workmen, because of extra 
work thrown upon them, and of extra risk which they might run on 
account of the poor man’s inability to take his turn of work. Mr. 
Smith was therefore justified in resisting the proposal ; and he will do 
well to stick to his position. ; 

The Bervie Gaslight Company have held their annual meeting, and 
have resolved to continue the price of gas at 8s. gd. per 1000 cubic 
feet. It was stated that last year’s working showed a small balance 
in favour of the Company. No wonder it was small, with gas at so 
high a figure. It would surely pay them better if they made an effort 
to reduce the price. 

The Melrose Gas Company have reduced the price of gas from 
6s. 3d. to 5s. 74d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Company light the streets 
of the town at their own expense: Melrose is the town selected for 
the meeting of the North British Association of Gas Managers next 
summer. 

The coal strike has now lasted fourteen weeks. This week a con- 
ference of the British Federation was held in Edinburgh, at which it 
was resolved to continue it until the men obtain Federation terms ; 
and the English delegates undertook to endeavour to get the levies for 
the support of the Scotchmen increased. They also resolved that, 
should a majority of the masters agree to give Federation terms with 
a two years’ guarantee, the men employed by those masters might 
return to work. This was what the leaders did. The men seem to 
be thoroughly tired of the strike, and have been returning to work. 
It is admitted to be difficult to get them to turn out on picket duty. 
Without picketing, it will be impossible to keep the men out; and 
when it fails, the strike will be near anend. To-day it is reported 
that there are 20,000 miners at work, which is nearly a third of the 
whole. I had a short railway run this afternoon; and observed the 
effect of this working in the large quantity of Scotch coal in railway 
sidings—an unusual sight, for the past two months at least. There is 
therefore every indication that this miserable struggle for a living 
wage is near anend. The alternative proposal of the conference has 
been to-day negatived by the Fife and Clackmannan coal masters, 
who have resolved that they will not give Federation terms. The 
masters are certain to remain firm; and consequently, unless unprece- 
dented levies be raised in England, it is hopeless to expect the men to 
remain out much longer. Many of them have been waiting to see 
what the Edinburgh conference would do; and now that its decision is 
known, it is anticipated a much larger number will return to work. 


—_—s 
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The Proposed Water-Works Extension at Nelson.—At a special 
meeting of the Water Committee of the Nelson Town Council last 
Thursday, it was decided not to proceed with the scheme for the con- 
struction of a new reservoir in the Ogden Valley. This decision has 
caused some comment, particularly as the Committee had previously 
engaged engineers, and had advertised for tenders for making the 
reservoir. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Sept. 29. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The position remains a curious one. It 
cannot be said that much sulphate is _— on the market ; anda 
fair quantity seems to be changing hands. Still prices decline steadily. 
The reason probably is that superficially the demand appears to 
remain in abeyance ; and no doubt the principal consumers are simply 
supplying themselves from hand to mouth. The great danger at 
present is the increasing production, which, if forced on the market 
while the existing state of things lasts, may ultimately have a serious 
effect upon values; but nobody can, with any degree of safety, say 
what will happen within the next few weeks—the chances being pretty 
evenly balanced. £13 seems to be the top value to-day. 


Lonpon, Set. 29. 

Tar Products.—Benzols are steadier ; and makers are more hope- 
ful of seeing higher values. But withthe enormously increased, and 
ever-increasing, production from coke-ovens, it is difficult to see how 
any permanent improvement can come about. Pitch is firm; but 
whether the better feeling is due to speculation or to actual demand 
will be proved as the season advances. Carbolic acid products are 
moving; but the prices continue low. Other products are dull, with 
an inclination to lower prices. Anthracene is held at Committee’s 
rates; and tar contracts are being entered into at varying prices, 
according to position and constitutional value. A great disparity 
exists in the intrinsic value of tar nowadays. Business has been done 
during the week at the following rates: Tar, 15s. to 19s. Pitch, 35s. to 
37s. 6d. Benzols, go's, 1s. 2d.; 50's, 1s.2d. Solvent naphtha, ts. 3d. 
Toluol, 1s. 4d. Creosote, liquid, 2d.; ordinary, 13d. Salts, 16s. 
Carbolic acid, 1s. 7d. Cresylic acid, 1s.; crude, rod. Anthracene, 
nominal, ‘‘ A,’’ 1s. 2d. ; “‘B,” rod. 

Sulphate of Ammonia is quiet ; and the improvement that is daily 
expected has not yet come. Very little business has been reported 
during the week ; and the price may be taken to be £13 to £13 5s. less 
34 per cent. Gas liquor is quoted at gs. 6d. to 11s. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 

Lancashire Coal Trade.—The month opens without any material 
change in the position of the coal trade, either as regards prices or 
demand. The better qualities are perhaps moving off rather more 
freely for house-fire consumption ; but any increased demand in this 
direction, which is still only slight, is being counterbalanced by lessened 
requirements for export to Scotland. Supplies of all descriptions of 
round coal continue excessive; whilst very few pits are able to work 
more than four days a week, a many of them are even on a more 
restricted output than this. Quoted prices remain much as 
they were last given; the better qualities being rather steadier, whilst 
inferior sorts tend, if anything, towards weakness, especially in the 
commoner descriptions ot engine fuel, At the pit mouth, best Wigan 
Arley averages 11s.; Pemberton four-feet and seconds Arley, ros. ; 
common house-coals, 8s. ; steam and forge coals, 7s. to 7s. 6d. ; with 
slack to be bought at as low as 3s. 6d. to 4s. for inferior sorts, to 4s. 6d. 
and 5s. for medium qualities, and 5s. 6d. to 6s. per ton for the best 
descriptions. In the shipping trade, there is still a fairly active busi- 
ness doing ; but buying on Scotch account is carried on very cautiously, 
and prices are not perhaps quite so strong as they were. Ordinary 
Lancashire steam coal, delivered at the Garston Docks or the High 
Level, Liverpool, ranges from about 8s. 6d. to gs. per ton. 

Northern Coal Trade.—A full demand has continued for coals in 
the north-eastern district, owing to the prolongation of the strike in 
Scotland. Best Northumbrian steam coals have fluctuated between 
Ios. 6d. and 11s. per ton f.o.b., with collieries at full work; whilst 
secondary qualities have also been in fair demand at about 1s. below 
best. Steam smalls have been scarce, as considerable quantities have 
been sent to Scotland ; and the price is now about 5s. per ton. Manu- 
facturing coals are quiet in tone; but the stocks are very small. In 
regard to gas coals, there is now a better normal demand; and the 
deliveries are on a larger scale. Prices are still on a basis of from 
78. 3d. to 8s. per ton, though it is believed that some sales have been 
made at lower prices in proportion. The negotiations for the contract 
for the Newcastle Gas Company's supply are now proceeding ; and 
some coals are likely to be offered considerably below the current rate 
in the market. There is no change in the price or position of smithy 
coal, Coke is, on the whole, steadier ; the export demand being rela- 
tively better and the home consumption very large, though only 
moderate quantities are being sent to the north-western furnaces. 
Generally, best Durham coke may be had at 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. per 
ton f.o.b.; but one or two producers ask as high as 15s. 

Scotch Coal Trade.—There is more trade in Scotch coal, consequent 
upon more men being at work. Prices have, however, stiffened by as 
much as 2s, per ton, on account of the threatened prolongation of the 
Strike. Houséhold coal is realizing as much as from 13s. to 16s. per 
ton at the pit, which used to be sold for from 7s. 6d. to 8s. That more 
men are going to work is shown by the improvement in the shipments. 
These amounted to 9622 tons—an increase of 1354 tons upon the pre- 
ceding week, but a decrease of 221,176 tons when compared with the 
corresponding week of last year. For the year to date, the total ship- 
ments have been 3,781,006 tons—a decrease as compared with the 
Corresponding period of last year of 1,596,799 tons, and as compared 
with the same period of 1892 of 1,762,824 tons. The decrease since the 
strike began amounts to 1,956,792 tons. 
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questardly Outrage at the Cardiff Corporation New Water- 
Corks At a meeting of the Water-Works Committee of the Cardiff 
Tporation last Friday week, it was reported that an attempt had 
fe 0 made to wreck a workmen’s train on the Corporation line running 
om Cefn to Brecon Reservoir at Cantrel; a branch of a tree having 
n placed upon the line, by the side of which are several dangerous 
Precipices, There were 150 workmen in the train; but fortunately 
© engine-driver saw the obstruction and contrived to pull up in time. 











Torquay Gas Company.—A meeting of this Company was held on 
Friday, to consider the payment of an interim dividend for the 
half year ended June 30 last. Mr. Kitson, who presided, stated that, 
as compared with the corresponding period of last year, there 
was a slight decrease in the consumption of gas for private 
lighting, an increase in the demand for public lighting, and a con- 
siderable improvement in the sum realized by the sale of residuals. 
Coals, too, had cost £400 less than in the corresponding period of last 
year. Theestimated net profit amounted to £4033, of which the half- 
year’s dividend would absorb £3159; leaving the sum of £874 to be 
carried forward, against a deficiency last year of £34. Since the pre- 
vious half-yearly meeting, the Directors had completed the purchase of 
a piece of land, on which they were erecting a large gasholder. They 
had also obtained an Act of Parliament, under which they had power 
to raise new capital to the extent of £50,000, and by which the maximum 
price of gas was limited to 4s. 3d. per tooo cubic feet. There had been 
changesin thestaff since the last meeting ; and Mr. J. B. Duckworth, for- 
merly of Barrow-in-Furness, had been appointed Chief Accountant. In 
the town Mr. Duckworth came from, 99°55 per cent. of the gas-rentals 
were collected, after deducting allowances and bad debts. The Directors 
felt that they had been too lax in the collection of the rentals in the past. 
They had had too much money out ; and the time had come when they 
must lessen this. A resolution for the payment of an interim dividend 
at the usual rates of 10 and 7 per cent. having been moved, Mr. W. 
Grant remarked that ultimately the Torquay Town Council would, no 
doubt, purchase the works ; and he asked if, in such an event, the pur- 
chase price would be the nominal capital or the market value of the 
shares. Remarks which were made outside had, he explained, caused 
him to feel uneasy. The Chairman replied that somethirg was said 
about the purchase by the Corporation when the Company’s Bill was 
before Parliament ; but the Corporation had a great deal on their hands 
and nothing came of it. Wherever sales of gas-works had taken place, 
they had been on equitable terms as regards the market value ; and no 
shareholder need have doubts as to the probability of fair treatment 
in the matter. The resolution was carried. 
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GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 





(For Stock Market Intelligence, see ante, p. 642.) 


















































« Buse 
when |e 3 Paid at a 
Iusne. |Share| ex: 248 mAME. pe Gigsine ry inves 
asa ee meat. 
£ Pec GAS COMPANIES. £s.d, 
$90,000] 10 |12 Apl. — Alliance & Dublin1rop.c. .| 10 |84—194) -- |5 7 8 
100,000} 10 ” 7: . yp.c_ «| to} 13—14/)-- 15 7 2 
300,000] 100 | 2 July 3 Australian (Sydney) 5 % Deb.| roo |'05—107| -- |4 13 4 
100,000] 20 |\14 June Bahia, Limited. . . » «| 20| 21-1 - [126 2 
200,000 5 |11 May | 64 |Bombay, Limited . . . »| 5 | S§—-6% |-2]+ 16 5 
40,000] 5 a 6 b ew. « co ot 4S I-85 4 OC 
380,000] Stck.|15 Aug. | 114 |Brentford Consolidated ., .| 100 |222—227) .. |5 I 4 
180,000] + 84 » New. « « « | 100 |!74—179) -- |4 15 0 
220,000| Stck. |28 Sept.| 11 |Brighton & Hove Original ,| 100 |207-218"|+24/5 3 9 
888,500/Stck./30 Aug.| 5 |Bristol, « « « «© « « «| 100 |II4—II7| +. 14 5 6 
320,000} 20 {28 Sept.| 113 |British. . . « 2 «© «© «| 20 | 49-49" o- [gar 5 
§0,000] ro |30 Aug. { 114 |Bromley, Ordinary 10 p.c. .| 10 |214—224| +» |5 2 2 
51,510] 10 * ; 7p.c. .| 10 |!64—174] -» [4 17 2 
328,750] 10 |28June} 2 /|Buenos Ayres(New) Limited) 10 | 7—8 | -- |2 10 0 
200,000} 100 | 2 July 6 % -. c. Deb, .| 100 |10f—104/+1 RS 5 
150,000] 0 |I2 July 8 |Cagifari, Limit « + «@ «| 20 |254—264) .. o 8 
§50,000|Stck./12 Apl. | 13+ |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |270—275|i3 |4 t 6 
165,000] ,, os tot Do, Newdo.. . «| 100 }200—205)+3 |4 17 7 
160,762) ,, |t4June|] 44 Do. 44 p c. Deb. do.| 100 |!32—-137| -- |3 5 8 
,000| Stck.|14 June} 13 |Continental Union Limited .} roo |249—245|/+1 |5 6 t 
200,000] ,, os 10 Do. 7P c. Pref .| 100 |210—215} -- |4 13 @ 
535,000/Stck./30 Aug. | 5 |Crystal Palace Ord.5 p.c. Stk-| 100 |!07—112| .- |4 9 3 
480,090] 10 |27 July | 11 |Kuropean, Limited. . . .| 10 224 234] »- [413 7 
354,000} 10 ” Ir . Partly paid | 74) 10-17 | -- |417 1 
5,646,590/Stck.|15 Aug. | 12 {Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary} 100 |245—250\+3 |4 16 0 
100,000} 4, ” 4 Do. B, 4 p. c. max.| ro9 |!00—104/ .. |3 16 11 
665,000] ,, ” 10 Do.C, D, & E, 10 p.c. Pf.| 100 |277—282)+2 |3 10 10 
30,000| |, i 5 Do. F,5p.c. Prt. «| yoo |!30—135| -. |3 14 1 
60,000} 5, ” 7 Do. G, a Pp. Cc. do. «| 100 |200—205} .. |/3 13 2 
1,300,000; ” Do. H, 7 p. cc. max.| yo |'80—185/+1 |3 15 8 
$63,000) 4, ” 10 Do, fp 7° p. c. Prf. .| roo |272-—-277) -- |3 12 3 
476,000] 4, ” 6 Do. »6p.c. Prt. .| roo |165—170| .. |3 10 7 
1,061,150] ,, |'4 June] 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk.| roo |127—130] .. |3 3 6 
294,850! ,, ” 44 Do. 4$p.c. do, 100 |132—137] -- |3 5 8 
poe es ” 6 Do. 6p.c. do 100 |175—180} .. |3 6 8 
3,800,000] Stck,|11 May | 12 |Imperial Continental . . .| zoo |227--232/-! |5 3 5 
75,000] 5 |I4June| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd.| 5 | 5—54 | «+ |5 J 
560,000] 100 | 2 Apl 5 |Met.of Melbourne, 5p.c.Deb.| zoo |f11—113! -- |4 6 
541,920] 20 |14 June} § |Monte Video, Limited. . «| a0] 15—16|+4|6 5 © 
150,000] 5 |30 May 8 |Oriental,Limited . . » »| 5| 7—73|-- |5 © 8 
,000] § |13 Sept.) 7 |Ottoman, Limited. . « «| 5] 4—44|-: |715 6 
166,870} 10 |3t Jan. | 2 & Limited. . . « « +| 310] 12-28 |+2/817 9 
People’s Gas of Chicago— 
420,000] 100 | 2 May 1st ity, Baa. # « «| 200 |!02--107| .. |5 12 I 
500,000] roo | r June | 6 and . <<. « «ke } ay -- /6 00 
150,000] ro |26Apl. | 6 |San Paulo, Limited . . «| 10 —93 |+4/6 3 2 
§00,000/Stck.|30 Aug. | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock | ro9 |328—33:/+-6 \4 12 16 
1,350,000] ,, ” 12 Do. B do. «| 100 |277—282;+2 |4 5 1 
260,000} ,, ” 13 Do, C do. .| 00 |287—-292) .- |4 9 © 
750,000]_,, |12July | § Do. i . C. Deb. Stk. «| roo |159—161] .. |3 2 2 
60,000) Stck,|30 Aug. | 114 |Tottenham ‘nton, A"! yoo |215--220] -» |5 4 7 
WATER COMPANIES. 

9746,011|Stck.|28 June | ro aiion, Gutnere + & «| 100 |285—a90] .. 13 9 0 
1,719,514|/Stck.|12 Apl. | 8 |East London, Ordinary . ./ 100 |23)-—235) .. |3 8 1 
654,740] » |28June} 4 Do. 44p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |147—152| .. [2.19 2 
yoo,000} 50 |14 June Grand Junction. . « « «| 50 |120—124).. |3 8 7 
7o8,000/Stck.|15 Aug.| 12 |Kent « « «6 «© «© « « «| 200 |302--307/+2 |3 18 2 
1,043,800} 100 |28 June Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . .| 100 |26;—268)+1 |3 10 10 
406,200} 100 ” 7 . ghp.c.max. . .| 100 |207—2I0) .. |3 If 5 
330,000|Stck./28 Sept.) 4 . 4 p.c. Deb. +| 100 132-135" +2 |2 19 3 

500,000] 100 |15 Aug. | 12 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 |382--387; .. |3 2 
1,000,000/Stck.|27 July | 4 . 4p.c. Deb. Stk .| 100 |134—137| .. |2 18 4 
g02,300|Stck./14 June | 6 |S'thwk & V’zhall, rop.c. max.| 100 168-173) .. |3 9 4 
126,500] 100 ” 6 . D gep.c. do. | 100 |150—155) .. |3 17 § 
1,155,006|/Stck.|14 June | ro |West Middlesex. . . 1» »| 100 a3 27 «- [3 12 0 

x div. 














+ Next dividend will be at this rate. 
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Sales of Shares.—Messrs. W. G. Stansfield and Co. sold at Brad- 
ford last Thursday, 40 ‘‘C’’ shares in the Gomersal Gas Company at 
£5 158.each.——At a public sale at Boston on Tuesday, £25 sharesin the 
Boston Water Company changed hands at £52 each.——Messrs. Beau- 
mont and Glover sold at Wakefield last Friday £25 shares in the Wake- 
field Gas Company at £58 2s. 6d. each, and £5 shares at £11 Ios. 


Award for the Incandescent Gas-Light.—At the Health Exhibi- 
tion now being held in Liverpool in connection with the recent con- 
gress of the Sanitary Institute, whose proceedings are noticed else- 
where, the Incandescent Gas-Light Company, Limited, is the onl 
lighting firm to whom a medal or diploma has been awarded ; and, 
out of the many firms exhibiting, the Company is one of the four who 
have received medals. 


Yeadon Gas-Retort Company, Limited.—_A Company has been 
formed under the above title, with a capital of £50,000, in £5 shares, 
“to acquire by purchase, certain patents relating to Sys Dat pcan in 
retorts or furnaces for the distillation or carbonization of coal or other 
analagous purposes ; to acquire the business of the Yeadon Gas-Retort 
Syndicate, Limited ; to enter into an agreement with the said Syndi- 
cate; and to carry on business as mechanical engineers, manufacturers 
of gas-making appliances, &c.”’ 

Warminster Gas Company.—At the recent annual meeting of this 
Company, it was reported that during the past year the cost of coal had 
increased by £200; and £133 had been spent in the renewal of retorts, 
and £157 in permanent works. To meet these extra charges, the 
Directors, in preference to issuing new capital, had taken £400 
from the reserve fund. The profit and loss account showed a balance 
of £1345, out of which a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. was recom- 
mended. The report was adopted ; and a special vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Thomas Hardick on his retirement from the position of 
Secretary and Manager after 40 years’ service. 


The Newcastle Gas Company’s Coal Contracts.—Tenders are now 
being invited for the coal supply of the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas 
Company. The total quantity for the year is a little over 150,000 
tons; so that it is the largest gas coal contract for the North. Two 
years ago, the price paid averaged about 6s. od. per ton; but last year, 
owing to the effects of the strike and the combination of coalowners, 
something like 7s. 9d. per ton was the price under the contracts that 
are now running. Recent experience shows that prices are not quite 
so high now; and it is probable the average rate to be paid will be 
considerably below that of last year. It is also expected that more 
coal will be obtained from the collieries outside the combination. 

Dewsbury Corporation Electric Lighting Installation. — The 
Corporation electric lighting works at Dewsbury are nearing comple- 
tion. They are situated on the site of the old gas-works in the Brad- 
ford Road; but the expenditure on them, so far, does not amount to 
half the sum that the Corporation obtained powers to borrow—viz., 
£25,000. The building has been erected at a cost of a little more 
than £3500. Two roo and one 50 kilo-watt machines have been 
supplied by Messrs. Crompton and Co.; the dynamos being coupled 
direct to the engines. A local firm have put in the boilers; and the 
mains have been laid by Messrs. Siemens Bros. and Co., whose con- 
tract amounted to £3856. Mr. W. H. Preece devised the scheme, 
which is on the low-tension three-wire system. It is intended at the 
outset to charge consumers at the rate of 6d. per unit. 





Windsor Street (Birmingham) Gas-Works Division of the St. 
John Ambulance Association.—A meeting of this division of the 
Birmingham Corps of the St. John Ambulance Association was held 
last Saturday week at the Moseley Botanical Gardens. After tea, 
Mr. Charles Hunt, M.Inst.C.E., distributed twenty-four certificates to 
members who had passed the second examination. The members, in 
giving a vote of thanks to the Medical Lecturer, Dr. D. Holmes, M.D., 
presented to him a fountain-pen. Votes of thanks to Mr. Hunt for 
presiding, and to Mr. R. A. Dry, the Drill Instructor, were passed and 
acknowledged. 


British Gaslight Company, Limited.—The half-yearly general 
meeting of this Company was held last Wednesday, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. J. Horsley Palmer. The accounts for the six months 
ending June 30 last showed a balance of £50,741; and the Directors 
recommended a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, witha 
bonus of 2s. 6d. per share, both free of income-tax. The Directors 
reported that the operations of the Company during the above-named 
period had been satisfactory. Colonel Wilkinson and Major-General 
Corrie were re-elected Directors, and Mr. E. Yardley an Auditor of 
the Company; and votes of thanks were accorded to the Chairman 
and Directors, as well as to the Secretary and officers, for their 
services in connection with the management of the business. 


Unlawful Consumption of Gas.—At the Harlesden Petty Sessions 
last Thursday, Robert Roach, of 1, Windsor Cottages, Kensal Green, 
was summoned for unlawfully connecting a service-pipe and consuming 
the gas of The Gaslight and Coke Company. The gas was cut off on 
the 30th of August, for non-payment, and the service-pipe capped in the 
usual way. On the following day, an officer of the Company, when 
passing the house, saw a light burning; and on communicating with 
the defendant, the latter admitted removing the cap and connecting 
the pipes. He now acknowledged that he had used the gas for three 
days after it had been cut off; but he said he would not have done so 
had he not been sure of being able to pay the following week. The 
Bench imposed a fine of 20s., or 14 days, but without costs. 


Additional Borrowing Powers for Gas and Water Works at 
Hereford.—Colonel Luard held an inquiry at Hereford last Friday 
relating to an application made by the Corporation to the Local 
Government Board to borrow £3800 for works connected with the 
water supply and £300 for the provision of gas-mains. The City Sur- 
veyor described the existing water-works, and said the necessity for 
increased pumping power was shown by the following facts: The pre- 
sent engines were erected, the first in 1856, and the second in 1862. 
They were consequently very nearly worn out, and had recently to be 
kept running overtime to the extent of two nights per week, and most 
of the day on Sundays, in addition to the ordinary working period of 
six days of ten hours each. The proposed new plant would be capable 
of lifting 2166 gallons of water per minute, or 1,300,000 gallons per 
day of ten hours. The Water Committee proposed to construct a new 
engine, engine-house, engine and boiler, and such connections with the 
suction and rising mains as would enable the whole of the existing 
engines and machinery to be held in reserve or as a stand-by in case 
of accidents. The Town Clerk also stated that no disease in the city 
had ever been attributed to the water supply. The nearest town on 
the banks of the river was Hay, which was 40 miles off by water, and 
the next was Builth, 70 miles away. 








GWwYWTNNE @Z BEALE’S 
PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


a. Telegrams: 
GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, 


BROOKE STREET WORKS, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


Late ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON. 

They have completed 
Exhausters to the ex- 
tent of 32,000,000 cubic 
feet poised per_ beet, per_ear, 
which are giving un- 
qualified satisfaction in 
wotk, 





Makers of Gas-VaLvEs, 
Hypravutic REGULATORS, 
Vacuum Governors, Pat- 
ENT Retort-Lips, STEAM, 
Pumps for Tar, Liquor, or - ’ * 
Water; CENTRIFUGAL | i «\ mut 
Pumps and Pumpixe En- z 
Gines, specially adapted 
for Water-Works, raising 
Sewage, &c. 


Also GIRARD and 
other TURBINES, 
HIGH SPEED EN- 
GINES, DYNAMOS, = 
&c., &c., for ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTING. 


Telephone No. 2698. 


GWYNNE & CoO., 


Their Exhausters can be made, when 
desired, on their New Patent Principle 
to pass Gas without the slightest oscil- 
lation or variation in pressure. 






















MANY SIZES OF EXHAUSTERS KEPT IN STOCK. 


i, 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas- Works, London—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton. 
Catalogues and Testimonials sent on application. 





NOTICE TO ADYERTISERS.—COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
than TWELYE O’CLOCK NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


received at the Office not later 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should be received not later than the FIRST 


POST on SATURDAY. 














Ss: teas 
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OXIDE OF IRON, 
 Bopanrmerde Oxide has a larger annual 
sale in the United Kingdom than all other Oxides 
combined. Purity and uniformity of quality guaranteed. 
Pamphlet, “ How to Purchase Bog Ore,” to be obtained 
on application. : (es 
Gas Purification and Chemical Company, Limited, 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Joun Wo. O’NeEmtt, Managing Director. 





GAS ROR OAL COMPANY, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent. All 


communications re OXIDE to be addressed to 
PALMERSTON Buripinas, E.C, 


INKELMANN’S “VOLCANIC” 


CEMENT. Fire Resistance up to 4500° Fahr. 

In use in most Continental Gas-Works, and in more 
than 200 British Gas-Works. [See Advt., p. 589.] 

ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Gresham House, Old Broad 

Street, Lonpon, E.C, Telegrams: “Volcanism, London.” 


AmneomiacaL LIQUOR Wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrirMiNGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


G's TAR Wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrrmincHam, Lzeps, and WAKEFIELD. 


PENT OXIDE Wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: Brruincuam, LEEDs, and WAKEFIELD. 


ROTHERTON & CO. 


Offices: Commercial Buildings, 
Correspondence invited. 


REDHILL GAS-WORKS ASSESSMENT APPEAL. 


(THE Report of the proceedings at the 

hearing of the APPEAL of the REDHILL GAS 
COMPANY against the RATING OF THEIR PRO- 
PERTY in Reigate and Nutfield which was published 
in the JournaL has been reprinted (by desire) in 
Pamphlet form; and copies can be obtained, on appli- 
cation to the PUBLISHER, price 4d. each. 


NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS ACT, 1894. 

A CARD suitable for Exhibiting in Gas- 

Works, directing Officers and Workmen to 
REPORT to the Manager or Deputy-Manager all 
ACCIDENTS witnessed by them, together with the 
Clause of the Act specifying the notice required to be 
sent to the Board of Trade, has been prepared in com- 
pliance with a suggestion; and copies can be obtained, 
on application to the PuBLISHER of the JoURNAL, price 
4d. each, or 28, 6d. per dozen, post free. 

















LEeEDs. 











YE’S Patent Economizer Screen pro- 
duces, by Mechanical Screening alone, a Breeze 
equal to “ Best Washed,” and at far less cost. Simple, 
effective, and cannot get out of order. See Journal 
for Sept. 4, 1894, p. 465; also (for illustrated description) 
June 6, 1893, p. 1048. Testimonials already received 
from Consumers and Manufacturers. 
Address T. E. Pre, SHREWSBURY. 


AMMONIA SATURATORS. 
ALTER THOMASON and SONS, 


Chemical Plumbers, &c., and Makers of ead 
Saturators, &c., 21, WESTON STREET, Botton. Repairs 
of every description. 

Please write for Estimate before ordering elsewhere. 


ANTED, a Situation as Working 
MANAGER of small Gas-Works. Good Car- 
bonizer. Excellent reference:. 
Address No. 2434, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 








Ames LAWRIE & Co. supply Best 

SCOTCH CANNEL COALS, Best FIRE-CLAY 

RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, and LUMPS; BOILER 

SEATING BLOCKS, FLUE COVERS, and SILICA 

BRICKS for SPECIAL FURNACE WORK; COKE 

BARROWS, BOGIES, and SMALL WAGONS. 

Postal Address: 1, WHITTINGTON AVENUE, E.C, 

Telegram Address: “ Errwat Lonpon.” 


GAS PURIFICATION. 


OXIDE OF IRON BOG ORE. ’ 
ALE & CO.’S Oxide of uniform quality 
Sample and Price on application. 
OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, SULPHURIC ACID, &c. 
120 and 121, NewGaTE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: “ BoGorE, London.” 








C. HOLMES & CO., Huddersfield; 


AND 80, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 

Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 
Also for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 

*,* See Advertisement p. 673 of this week’s issue. 
Cablegrams: “Ignitor London.” Telegrams: “ Holmes 

Huddersfield,’’ 


J & J. BRADDOCK, Globe Meter Works, 
s Oldham. 

First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 

ET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &ec. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Braddock Oldham.” 


SPECIAL PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO, 


Victoria Paint Works, MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams; “ ENAMEL.” National Telephone 1759. 
GAS PLANT CEMENT 
FOR ALL LEAKAGES, 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
C.CHAPMAN, M.I.M.E. and Fel. 


s Chartered Inst, Patent Agents. ADVICE ON 
ALL MATTERS CONNECTED WITH ABOVE, 
Information and Handbook on application. 
70, CHancerRY Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 














SULPHURIC ACID. 
joBN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 


Works, Leeds, specially produce this ACID from 
BRIMSTONE, for making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
of high quality and good colour. Delivery in our own 
Railway Tank- Wagons or Carboys. Highest references 
and all particulars supplied on application. 


ADLER AND CO., LIMITED, 


MippLEsBRouGH; ULVERSTON (BARROW); Ports- 
MoUTH; CARLTON; Stockton; 315, St. Vincent Street, 
Gtvascow ; and 85, Water Street, New Yorx. Tar Dis- 
tillers, Manufacturers of all TAR PRODUCTS, ALIZ- 
ARINE and other TAR COLOURS, BICHROMES, 
OXALIC ACID, ALKALIES, LIQUOR AMMONIA, 
AMMONIA SULPHATE, &c. 

Head Office: MIDDLESBROUGH, 
invited. 





Correspondence 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
PEFEPARED from pure Iron 


Two or three times as rich as Bog Ore. 
Strong action on Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 
To be used alone, but will increase activity of other 
Oxides. 
Less than half the price of Bog Ore. 
Can be lent on hire. 
Write for tabulated results. 
Reap Houimway AND Sons, LimiteD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


AlWays a Buyer of Spent Oxide, Tar, 


and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
Apply to J. Harpman, Milton, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


AS CARBON—4-ton Loads and up- 
wards purchased by the BrimMiIncTON CARBON 
Company, Sowerby Bridge, YoRKSHIRE. 
State Price f.o.r. at nearest Station to Gas-Works. 














WANTED, a Situation, by a Manager’s 
Son, as MANAGER of Small Works. Ten years’ 
experience in all routine. First-class Testimonials. 

Address No. 2435, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WAntrep, by the Advertiser (aged 32), 
a Situation as METER INSPECTOR, METER 
FIXER, STOVE FITTER, &c. First-class testimonials. 
Apply A. B., care of Mr. Wallington, Tainui Buildings, 
High Road, Willesden Green, Lonpon, N.W. 


WANTED, a Situation as Plumber and 
é _GAS-FITTER. Well up in all its Branches, 
including Mains, Services, Lead, Compo., and Iron. 
Thorough Workman. First-class References. 

Address No. 2486, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WANTED, a Situation to take charge 
of SMALL WORKS, or as STOKER. Ex- 


Perienced in Main and Service Laying, and can read 
and fix Meters. en 


Address H. Barnes, care of Mrs. Sanders, Fuller’s 
Cottage, Leatherhead, SurREY. 


WANTED, by a practical Man, a Situa- 
Ww tion as MANAGER or FOREMAN of a Gas- 
6 orks, A thorough knowledge of the manufacture of 
p _ — of Ammonia on the most approved 


Address No, 2496, r 
LEET STREET, E.C, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 


WANTED, to Purchase, a Second-hand 


STATION METER, 20,000 to 25,000 cubic feet 
Der hour, 
Apply, with Price and Particulars, to W. F. Broap- 


BERRY, Manage 
ol a, ri r, Colney Hatch Gas Company, New 




















FOREMAN. > 

ANTED, by a large Provincial Gas 

Company, a thoroughly experienced practical 

FOREMAN of Gas-Fitters, able to direct and superin- 

tend a staff of men. Must be well up in all modern 

systems of Lighting and Heating by Gas, able to advise 

Consumers, and give Estimates for every description of 
Gas-Fitting Work. 

Applications, stating age, experience, and wages 
required, together with copies of recent testimonials, 
to be sent to No. 2487, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 





GLOSSOP GAS COMPANY. 
ON SALE—One 3000 cubic feet per hour 
STATION MMTER, in good condition. 
For Price and Particulars, apply to 
Wm. Taytor, 
Manager. 


EN-HORSE Power “Trusty” Gas- 
ENGINE, by Weyman, FOR SALE. Cost £220 
two years ago. Will be sold for halfprice, to clear at 
once. Guaranteed in good working order. 
Apply to W. Biren, Hick WycomsE, 








By order of the Directors of the Crystal Palace District 
Gas Company.—£15,000 Five per Cent. Debenture 
Stock. 


ME. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell by 


AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C.,on Wednesday, 
Oct. 10, at Two o’clock, in Lots, £15,000 of FIVE PER 
CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK of the 
Crystal Palace District Gas Company, to be raised in 
pursuance of the Crystal Palace District Gas Act, 1893, 
and offering to Trustees and others an Investment of 
the highest class. 

Particulars at the OrriceEs oF THE Company, LowER 
SypEnnHay; of the Solicitors, Messrs. Brytu, Dutton, 
HartTLeEy, AND BLYTH, 122, GREsHAM Hovss, E.C.; and 
of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FinsBury Circus, E.C. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
PNET Quality of Natural Bog Ore. 


Particulars and price, apply to Mr. T. L. ARcHER, 
20, Fennel Street, MANCHESTER. 


ORTER & CO., Gowts Bridge Works, 


LINCOLN, Engineers, Ironfounders, and Contrac- 
tors for the erection of Gas- Works for, Towns, Villages, 
Mansions, Manufactories, Collieries, and Isolated 
Buildings, at home and adroad. Manufacturers of 
Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Valves, &c.; also of Girders, Wrought and Cast Iron 
Tanks, Iron Roofs, &c. 

Telegraphic Address: “* Porter LIncoun.” 


MICHAEL AND WILL ON GAS AND WATER. 
This Day is published in One Vol., Royal 8vo., 32s. Cloth. 


The Law of Gas, Water, & Electric Lighting. 
Fourth Edition. 
Re-written and brought down to date, 
By J. SHIRESS WILL, Q.C. 
London: BuTterwortHs, 7, FLEET Street (Her 
Majesty’s Law Publishers). 


HARCOURT’S COLOUR TEST. 
For Carbon Bisulphide, Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen, and Carbonic Acid in Coal Gas. 


The Materials for the above Tests may be 
obtained from 


Mr. 8. E. MILLER, 115, Cowley Road, Oxford. 


PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 


effecting a great saving 
of time, labour, and ex- 
pense. 

For particulars,price, 
&c., apply to Mr. E. 
Price, Inventor and 
Patentee, 22, Alwyne 
Road,Canonbury, 
Lonpon, N. 

















Prices are Reduced. 


BUNTER’S 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


James Hunter, Lesser, Miner, AND SHIPPER oF 


NATURAL IRISH BOG ORE. 
This Estate yields the finest and most uniform 
quality in Ireland ; and the quality is guaranteed, 
Samples and Prices on application. 


ll, BAY STREET, PORT GLASGOW. 


Telegrams: “Hunter, Port Giascow.” 


Established 1872. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS. 
JOSEPH TAYLOR & CO., 


Central Plumbing Works, Town Hall Square, 
BOLTON. 


Practical Makers of all kinds of Saturators, and 
Specialists in every description of Lead Work 
required in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


Special attention to Repairs. 
Seven Saturators placed with us the present Year 














Hicuest REFERENCES ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES OAKES & Co., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 


AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS and TANKS, with or 
without ogy joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Note. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These arecast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible. 
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Just Published, in Feap. 8vo, French Morocco, with 
numerous Illustrations, Price 3s. 
CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING OF 


REGENERATOR FURNACES. 
By MAURICE GRAHAM, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
The Journal of Gas Lighting says: “ This little book is 
an elementary explanatory treatise on the system of 
gaseous firing applicable to settings of horizontal or 

inclined retorts.” 

The American Gaslight Journal says: “The subject has 
been carefully covered in a style so commonsense 
that he who reads the book cannot fail to comprehend 
its teachings.” 

The Gas World says: “‘ Mr. Graham’s little book should 
find a place in every gas-works library.” 3 

The Gas Engineers’ Magazine says: “ The information is 
most valuable, not a word but what will be useful.” 

The Chemical Trade Journal says: ‘Neatly and strongly 
bound, this little work forms a most useful and handy 
guide to the management of gaseous fuel furnaces.” 

Lonpon: E. & F. N. 8PON, 125, STRAND. 
New York: 12, CORTLANDT STREET. 


HOLMSIDE GAS COALS. 
(Wrought out of Holmside and South 
Moor Collieries.) 
PBESENT production 4000 tons per 

working day. Area of coal about 5000 
acres, including the largest remaining workable 
proportion of pure HUTTON SEAM GAS 
COAL. Analysis of HOLMSIDE GAS COAL 
in bulk as shipped gives 10,500 cubic feet of Gas 
per ton, of an Illuminating Power of 163 candles. 
The Sulphur is about 1 per cent., and the Ash 
13 per cent. The Coal cokes well, and leaves 
about 70 per cent. of excellent Coke. To show 
the progress of HOLMSIDE COALS, it may be 
mentioned that the quantity carbonized by the 
London Gas Companies in 1885 was about 
200,000 tons; whereas the present consumption 
of HOLMSIDE COALS in London alone is at 

the rate of nearly 
600,000 Toms per Annum. 


Full particulars on application to 


MR. MARK ARCHER, 
HOLMSIDE AND SOUTH MOOR OFFICES, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
PATENT 


CANDLE SAFETY LAMPS. 


Are a great improvement on Oil, giving a good Light 
requiring little or no Cleaning, and when once lighted 
no further attention is necessary. The Candles 
are made to burn 5, 7, or 9 hours. 








48, MancuestTer Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., 


TAR AND LIQUOR PURCHASED. 


JOHN CLARKSON MAJOR, 


(Established 1851,) 


Tar Distiller and Manufacturing Chemist, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 
BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY. 











RAVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 





LOW MOOR BLACK BED 


GAS COAL. 


YIELD OF GAS PER TON - 10,375 CUBIC FEET. 
ILLUMINATING POWER - 17°50 SPERM CANDLES, 
75 PER CENT. 
Prices, f.o.r. or f.0.b., on application to 
GEORGE & JOHN HAIGH, 
RAVENS LODGE AND CONYERS’ COLLIERIES, 
DEWSBURY. 
A TRIAL IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 








ROBERT MARSHALL, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 


97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 





Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels on 
Application. 





REMOVING 


CARBON From GAS-RETORTS. 


GOOD & SPENCER’S 


PATENT. 

For Royalties, apply J. E. & 8S. SPENCER, 
14, Gt. St. Thomas Apostle, London, E.C.; and 
for Scurfing-Tool, price 3/- each, to JOHN 
SPENCER, Globe Tube Works, Wednesbury. 












Self-Acting 








Complete 














Automatic Portable 
Retort- Conveyors & 
Elevators, 

Houses, to trim 
Coal-Stores, Stores & 
and Yards any 


width or 





; Coke Yards. 






















Screens, Mouth- 


Coal & Coke pieces 
Breakers, and 
Engines, & Furnace 


* Accessories. Fittings. 













We eend skilled Draughtsmen to get Pariiculars 
for Detail Plans. 


Adress :— 


NEW CONVEYOR CO., LTD., 


3 & 4, Live Street Square, Lonvon, E.C. 


. 
I 
- ) 


FOR PUMPING AIR, WATER, SEMI-FLUIDS, &c. 


See Advertisement in last and next issue. 








SEE ADVT., p, 628 OF LAST WEEK'S 
JOURNAL; ALSO END PAGE OF NEXT ISSUE. 
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CLAPHAM BROS., Ld., Keiantey, Yorks. 





HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 


Yield of Gas per ton... . . 10,500 cubic feet. 
Illuminating Power 16°4 candles. 
Coke 68 per cent. 
For prices, f.0.b. oe Delivered by Rail, 
a r) 


pply 
THE WALLSEND & HEBBURN COAL COMPANY, LTD. 
B Lombard Street, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
W. RICHARDSON, Fitter. - 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 








QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEZLEITH,N.B. 


HEATHCOTE GAS COAL. 


Rich in Illuminating Power & Yield of Gas. 
Above the average in Weight & Quality of Coke. 
Maintains a High Standard in Residuals, 


THE GRASSMOOR Co. Lo., 


CHESTERFIELD. 


[ONDONDERRY (GAS (OALS 


MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S 
COLLIERIES, 


COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


Available output up to 5000 tons per day. 
Yield of Gas 11,000 cubic feet per ton of 
Coal as per analysis by 

Mr. John Pattinson, F.C.S., F.L.S. 


For PRICES AND PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


S. J. DITCHFIELD, 
SEAHAM HARBOUR, COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


BOLDON GAS COALS. 


Worked by THE HARTON COAL CO., LTD. 
Output about 3000 tons per day. 


























Andtysis— 


Yield of Gas per ton. . 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power. . 16:9 Candles. 
Coke... « « 3 a 6 «666 Gore. 
Sulphur. ... . . 0°86 Sulphur. 
AG 4 tech ee OLS 2-04 Ash. 








Boldon Gas Coals are supplied under 
contract to 


The Gaslight and Coke Company, South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, Commercial 
Gas Company, Imperial Continental Gas 
Association, European Gas Company, 
L’Union des Gaz (the Continental Union 
Gas Company), Crystal Palace District 
Gas Company, Bombay Gas Company, 
Ipswich Gaslight Company, Devonport 
Gas Company, Sunderland Gas Company, 
South Shields Gas Company, and to many 
other Companies at Home and Abroad. 





For prices, &c., apply to the 


HARTON COAL COMPANY, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
W. H. PARKINSON, 
FITTER. 
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ESTABLISHED 1825. 


GAS oe 





xa 


BY iC HOU wy ECS a aa 





LONG SCREW 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


IRON OR STEEL LAP-WELDED OR BUTT. WELDED TUBES 


FOR ANY PURPOSE. 





Mr. JOHN METHVEN, Gas Engineer of The Gaslight and Coke 


Company, Beckton, has tested this famous Cannel, and says: 
‘The above results indisputably place this Cannel at the head of the list of 
the most valuable Cannel raised in this Kingdom.” 
. lj Al FY CAN \ L, Particulars, Analysis, and Prices to be had on application to ‘ 


S. CHANDLER & SONS, PONTYBODKIN, NORTH WALES. 


PUMPS FOR GAS & WATER WORKS. 


FIRST AWARDS EVERYWHERE. 


TELEGRAMS: ‘ EVANS, APPLY FCR 
WOLVERHAMPTON.” CATALOGUE NO. 8. 










(No Trappets.) 








— mee ne a ig. 705, SINGLE RA 
UMPFORGENERAL _Fig. 683. “ RELIABLE” PUMP FOR TAR rin FOR NOL AY 
PURPOSES. AND THICK FLUIDS. FEEDING, Sc. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, Hydraulic Engineers, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. LONDON OFFICE: 16, Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 







J ua" 
Fig. 600. “CORNISH” cal PUMP Fig. 6 
FOR WATE 





“ PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION, 1876. 


ALSO SILYER MEDAL, PARIS. 






The Highest Award for Gas-Retorts and other Goods in Fire- } 
Clay has been awarded to KING BROTHERS for their 
Goods made from their renowned Stourbridge Fire-Clay. 













Proprietors of 


STOURBRIDGE CLAYS, 


Manufacturers of dl 
Fire-Bricks, Tank Blocks, Glass-House Bricks and Pots, Gas-Retorts, Crucibles in Clay and 
Plumbago, Gas-Oven Bricks, Bricks for Regenerator Furnaces and Hot-Air Stoves. 
STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 

CRUCIBLE MANUFACTORY, 46, PENN STREET, CURZON STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


N.B,—Gas, Blast-Furnace, and Glass-House Bricks and Glass-House Pots always in Stock, or made on the Shortest Netice. 
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THORNLEY GAS GOALS 


WorkeEp By THE 


WEARDALE IRON AND COAL COMPANY, Ld. 


OUT OF THEIR 
THORNLEY AND WHEATLEY HILL COLLIERIES. 


The Analysis made by Messrs. J. and H. T. 
Pattinson, Public Analysts for Northumber- 
land, gives 10,500 cubic feet of Gas per ton, 
with an Illuminating Power of 16°3 Candles 
and 67°3 per cent. of Coke. The following is 
a Working Analysis made of these Coals by 
the Tudhoe and Sunderland Bridge Gas 
Company :— 


[copy.] 
TupHOE AND SuNDERLAND Bripce Gas Company. 
Tudhoe Gas-Works, 
Spennymoor, 
8th June, 1893. 
Mesers. The 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL COMPANY, LTD. 


GENTLEMEN, 

For the last two months we have used 
your THORNLEY GAS COAL exclusively 
at these gas-works; and I have pleasure in 
herewith giving you the actual results 
obtained during the trial. 

Yield of Gas per ton: 10,300 cubic feet. 

Yield of Coke: 134 cwt. 

Illuminating Power of Gas, average of a serier 
of tests, 17 Sperm Candles. 
The Coke was of excellent quality. 
The following is a complete ultimate Analysis 








of the Coal. 
Per CENT 
OmBow ®t ie 83:128 
Hydrogen. . . ws 5-116 
em. FS ree 7-401 
Nitrogen ss "so 6 & 0°585 
en ey a 0-620 
sig see con cee 3-130 
WRG 5o 3 @ 0, 0 0-020 
100-000 
omen eae een 
Analysis of the Coke. 
OM @. 505s wm 3°31 
Se ere ae 0°61 
BONE: 6 6 ie a we 6 5°00 
DIOMEIED. so Lenm uae 1:08 
100-00 
Iam, Gentlemer, 
Yours truly, 
A. B. Cowan, 
Manager. 





For Price, &c., apply to the 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co, Lo 


QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


CAST-IRON PIPES 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 


Pipes, One to Six inch Bore, kept in Stock. Also a very 
large assortment of all sizes of Bends, T-pieces, and 
Specials ready for despatch on receipt of Order. 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEM. 
TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 


WM. MACLEOD & CO., 
56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limitep, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIBS, 
SPANNEBS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JAOCKEEP, 
ANVILS, VICES, 
AND ENGINEERS TOOLS GENERALLY, 
London Office: 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 








T.BKITTEL. SHEFFIELD 


CONTRACTS FOR SUPPLIES OF ANY 
OF THE PRINCIPAL 


ENGLISH & SCOTCH 
CANNELS. 


REAL SILKSTONE GAS COAL 


ANALYSIS AND PRICES ON 
APPLICATION: 


T.B.AIITEL, SHEFFIELD. 








TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


Brettell’s Estate 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
fURNACH & BLAST-FURNACH BRICKS, LUMPS 
TILBS, and every description of FIRH-BRIOKS. 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & ORUCIBLE CLAY 
Saremunts ProMpriy AND CAREFULLY DxxcuTsEp, 








Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newoastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 
for 


& COAL. 


> 






BOGHEAD 
field cm CAN NE L. 
EAST PONTOP 

GAS COAL. 


10,500 cub. ft. 


Yield ot Gas per ton. « » « « « 
16'8 candles, 


Illuminating Power . » «+s 
Coke ..-e 7 ee be » - «70 per cent. 


SOUTH PELAW MAIN 
GAS COAL. 


Yield of Gas per ton. . 1 « « » 10,500 cub. ft 
Illuminating Power ....s « 16'3 candles. 
a) Se a ae et oe: a a 73'1 per cent. 


For Prices and complete Analysis, arply to 


THOS. W. DANCE & SONS, 


Coat Owners, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


E. FOSTER & CO., 


21, JoHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 





JAMES & WILLIAM WOOD, Limited, 
GAS COAL AND CANNEL CONTRACTORS AND EXPORTERS, 
57, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Registered Office—28, ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARE, GLASGOW. 





“BEAR CREEK” 


The best KE. NTUCKY CAN N FL in the Market. 


SAMPLE CARGO will demonstrate the extraordinary value of this Coal, and of the resultant Coke and 


other Bye=Products. 





The unlimited quantity and REDUCED PRICE of this Material makes it the most satisfactory and economical Gas Enricher now available. 





COKE.—Briefly the “Bear Creek” Cannel produces a first-class Coke—that is, by itself,and unmixed with 
Coke from Common Coals—merchantable, comparing favourably with Coke from the Standard Gas Coals. 





Correspondence solicited. Printed Reports, Analyses, and Samples for Testing sent on application. 





For Cargo Prices either c.i.f. or f.0.b. Norfolk or Newport News, Va., or Pensacola, Florida, address 


The Log Mountain Coal, Coke, and Timber Company, 


PINEVILLE, 


KENTUCKY, 


U.S.A. 


Cable Address: “HULL, PINEVILLE ” (A.B.C, Code). 























> 
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= once SOH WABI MAN Cirighy] A! 


B ... 96, DEANSGATE 
s GAS ENGINEER. A 








Latest Improvements pamamem al: : 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


Sole Licensee of 


WILTON’S PATENT give unequalled results. : ae an cae eee Be | APPARATUS OF THE. 
SULPHATE OF fi Gps: Seas ieee aie MOST MODERN 
AMMONIA DISCHARGER, fam sere) = Spamineses CONSTRUCTION. 
OVER 50 APPARATUS «= Ro er Shes REFERENCES, "éc., ON 


WORKING. ; _— 


Gas-Making Apparatus & General Contract Work, in Cast & Wrought Iron &in Lead, supplied and erected in any part ofthe United Kingdon, 


Before ordering elsewhere, p'ease write for an Fetimate. 





HUTCHINSON BROS.. 


_ GAS. ENGINEERS; &. 
~"” $PECIALITY. 


LEAD WORK FOR SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANTS, 


BEST QUALITY OF MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP, 


Hl SATURATORS, all Lead, or Strong Sheet Lead, in Wood Casing, 


ACID TANKS, ELEVATORS, AND COCKS. LIQUOR AND LIME PUMPS OR INJECTORS. 


Liquor-Cocks, Gauge Fittings, and Safety-Valves in Cast Iron. 
HYDROMETERS, TEST-JARS (GLASS OR LEAD), COPPER SCOOPS, &c., &. | 


'— IMPROVED LEAD-BURNING APPARATUS. 


LEAD BURNERS SENT OUT TO REPAIRS. 











ftw le WORKS, BARNSLEY. 


IMPROVED ‘LEAD-BURNING APPARATUS. Telegrams : * HUTCHINSON BROS., BARNSLEY.” 








TO-GAS COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS, AND VESTRIES.” 


IMPROVED STREET LIGHTING, 


WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST, 
With THREE to FOUR TIMES the ORDINARY LIGHT, 


CAN BE OBTAINED BY 


THE INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT (‘sii 


WHICH HAS NOW BEEN ADAPTED TO 


STREET LIGHTING, 


And is in use, with great success, in many towns on the 
Continent. 








Send for “ Street Lighting’ Pamphlet, which gives full particulars, to 


_/ Jue INCANDESCENT CAS-LICHT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


14, PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
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CARLESS, CAPEL & LEONARD, 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E., 


NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 


Specially distil Carburine Spirit, specific ‘680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas 
also Gas Oil Ae 2 adapted for Grjeat g into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 


Importers of Petroleum for one gr | Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. Distillers of Petroleum 
Ether and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthalene, &c. 


Samples and Prices may be had om application. 








0 I — 2 A S BETTER TERMS CAN BE OBTAINED 
FROM SUPPLIERS OF OIL 
IF PURCHASERS HAVE THEIR OWN 
TANK -WAGGONS. 


HURST, NELSON, & Go., Lto., 


THE GLASGOW ROLLING STOCK AND PLANT WORKS, MOTHERWELL. 
Reaisteneo Orrice: 


? +27, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, 











TeLearaPHio Appress: “ ROBUSTNESS, LONDON.” 


GASEOUS FIRING 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL 


RETORT-SETTINGS 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, 
AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 







7), eH. Ropus, 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


FOR THE ERECTION of GAS ano WATER WORKS 
COMPLETE, and For EXTENSIONS ano RENEWALS. 





IMPORTANT TO GAS COMPANIES. 


THE MAXIM CARBURETTOR, 


FOR ENRICHING GAS IN BULK. 


Used for the last Three Years by all the principal London Gas Companies, and since adopted by numerous Suburban 
and Provincial Companies and Corporations. 


THE CARBURETTOR is INEXPENSIVE, EASILY FIXED, and ENTIRELY 
SUPERSEDES the use of CANNEL COAL; 


FOR PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


18, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EQ. 


HANNA, DONALD, & WILSON, 


(Established 1851), 
GAS ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Abercorn Foundry and Abbey Works, 


MAKERS OF 


Gasholders and Gas Plant 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

















Sole Agents for Scotland for the Automatic Coal-Gas Retort 
(Inclined System) Company, Limited. 








Telegraphic Address: “Donald Paisley.” ** 

















WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LtTD., 


ALBION IRON-WO » MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER. 


WIM 


AND 


104,Queen Victoria st., 


LONDON, E.C. 


WEST'S » 
MANUAL 


AND 


POWER 
MACHINERY 
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the Bradford Road Gas-Works, Manchester, showing the Compressed-Air 
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GAS AND_ 











D WATER I 


Telegraphic Address : * RITCHIE MIDDLESBROUGH.” 


a IU ns 












WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, 


Incorporated with the Leeds Fire-Clay Company, Ltd., 
—. WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 





; =: Near LEEDS, 
Ei Have: mce in drawing the special ==y 
~] atte’ GAS ENGINEERS to the fol- 


lowing advantages of their Retorts:— uy 
1, —— interior, preventing adhesion of Jy 


2, They can be made in one piece up to 10 feet 


ong. ™ 
8, Uniformity in thickness, coeuring equal [Fir 
Expansion and Contraction, 


PATENT 


MAGHINE-MADE GAS-RETORTS 
GAS wo WATER PIPES 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFAOTURED BY THE 


GLAY GROSS COMPANY, 
CHESTERFIELD. 














GODDARD, MASSEY, & WARNER'S 


IMPROVED 


Sulphate of Ammonia Apparatus, 


The most successful and approved Apparatus known 
up to the present time, 








FOR REFERENCES, PARTICULARS, TESTIMONIALS, AND PRICES, 
APPLY TO 


GODDARD, MASSEY, & WARNER, 
ENGINEERS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 








The Apparatus has been supplied to the following Firms— 


BURT BOULTON, & HAYWOOD, SILVERTOWN, and ELING. 
CHANCE BROTHERS,:OLDBURY (Four Apparatus). 
RUNCORN SOAP & ALKALI CO., Limited, RUNCORN. 
NETHAM CHEMICAL CO., Limited, BRISTOL. 

ANIMAL CHARCOAL CO., Limited, SHADWELL. 

WM. BUTLER & CO., BRISTOL. 

KEMPSON & CO., Pye Bridge. 


And to the following Gas Companies and Corporations— 








ILKESTON. BURY. CHORLEY. 
WIDNES. BRIGHOUSE. WHITEHAVEN. 
HALIFAX. MARKET HARBRO’. SOUTH SHIELDS. 
‘ . | ALTRINCHAM, PRESCOT. 

TRADE TELEGRAMS: LONDON AGENTS: DENTON, sOWERBY BRIDGE. LE LEEK. wa 
8ST. ALBANS. 

C x 6 “JACKSON ” BECK & Co., DUKINFIELD. DARWEN. Biron 
NORTHWICH. NELSON. 

MAR K. CLAY CROSS. 130, GT. SUFFOLK ST., SE} HUDDERSFIELD. ORMSKIRK. HAMPTON COURT. 











JONAS DRA 


LONDON OFFICE: 


60, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. [fo 


KE & SON, 


OVENDEN, HALIFAX. 





TELEGRAPHIO ADDRESSES : 24 


TELEPHONE No. 43. 


Sy 





“ DRAKESON, HALIFAX.” 
“ECLAIRAGE, LONDON.” 





MALIFAX EXCHANGE. 


RETORT SETTERS, 

































































GAS ENGINEERS, : by = ee 
CONTRACTORS, TOIL 7 FURNACE BUILD 
. IRONFOUNDERS, aes ETC., ETC. 








BUILDERS AND ERECTORS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF OVERS, 
BENCHES, KILNS, ee 


INCLINED REI RETORTS 





ae seseerieecse. 


REGENERATOR AND GENERATOR 

FURNAOES ON DRAKE'S, FRITH'S, 
/| —‘SIEMENS'S, KLONNE’S, HASSE’S, 
Gm VALON'S, SOMERVILLE’S, 

PONSARD’S and other Principles. 


GASEOUS FIRING A SPECIALTY. 


RETORT SETTING IN ALL ITS PRINCIPLES AND BRANCHES: 


BENCHES FITTED UP COMPLETE. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS. AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





Bede 3g wares 
Sie 
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R. LAIDLAW & SON, 


Gas-Meter Miakers. 
PATENT PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT 


WET AND DRY 


PREPAYMENT GAS-METERS. 


Advantages claimed for our 
PATENT PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENT. 


1st—It is the most compact arrangement in the market. 

2nd—All the working parts are mounted on a strong cast Brass 
Frame, the front end of which carries an additional Index 
and Pointer to show the number of cubic feet of Gas 
prepaid. 

5rd—The whole attachment can be easily adapted to the ordi- 
nary Wet and Dry Meters, without interfering with any 
existing parts. : 

4th—The Patent Circular Feed Rack gives a PosITIVE quantity 
of Gas for each Penny, so that the money found in the 
cash-box will always agree with the value of Gas consumed, 
as shown by the ordinary index. 

5th—The Patent Circular Feed Rack can be adjusted in situ to 
suit changes made in the price of Gas. 


WET METER. DRY METER. 


EDINBURGH: | GLASGOW: | LONDON: 


SIMON SQUARE WORKS. ALLIANCE FOUNDRY. 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE. 
































Parifier-Houses erected at Huddersfield to designs by Mr. W. R. HERRING. 
Makers of Retort Ironwork, Condensers, Patent Scrubber-Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders of 
all sizes, and Gas Plant and Constructional Ironwork of every description. 


Works : HUDDERSFIELD. Jesu 2zo.-| |s0,s0morst.e0 
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THE “SILICA FIRE-BRICK COMPANY, 


OUGHTYBRIDGE, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 
Established 1858. The First Manufactory of Silica and Dinas Fire-Bricks erected in England. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILICA FIRE-BRICKS, 


(TRADE MARK “SILICA”) 


Specially adapted for Siemens-Martin Gas-Furnaces ; also for Gas, Copper, Iron, Steel, and other Furnaces where 
intense heat is required. 


BESSEMER GANNISTER, STEEL-FURNACE GANNISTER, COPPER-FURNACE GANNISTER, IRONFOUNDERS’ CUPOLA SAND, 
FINE-SETTING SILICA CEMENT, STEEL MOULDERS’ COMPOSITION. 


Our Silica Bricks have gained a high reputation for Unsurpassed Quality in most of the leading Firms in England 
and on the Continent. Export orders delivered Liverpool, Hull, Grimsby, or the Tyne. 


ye 2 


MAKERS OF Qn 
g, a 4S oR SPIRAL GUIDES REQUIRED ,,. i 
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ERECTED AT EAST GREENWICH FOR THE ADDRESS 
South Metropolitan Gas Company QO LONDON 
OF IT HAS SIX LIFTS 30 FT GO,QUEEN 
GAS PLANT DEEP EACH AND IS CTORIA S™. 
OF EVERY SOOF? DI TELEGRAPHIC 
DESCRIPTION % S.LEEDS. 
ROOFS PURIFIERS &c.ALSO GASHOLDERS OF ANY SIZE 


FRECTEDaCOMPLETED WITHIN [2 MONTHS AND AT THE TIME SPECIFIED 
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ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, M.E. 


HUMPHREY) 


Contracting Engineers for 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
“ EPISTOLARY, 


A. G. GLASGOW, M.E. 


LONDON.” 


& GLASGOW, 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS PLANT, 
9, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 








Price 21s., Post Free, 
PRECEDENTS IN 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 


AFFECTING GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS, 1879-90. 
Compiled by E. H. Stevenson & E. K. Bursta. 


Lonpon: WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Fuzer 8r., E.C. 


HARPER & MOORES, 


STOURBRIDGE. 








‘MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 
LUMPS, TILES, AND ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible, and other Stourbridge Clays. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASSHOUSE POTS AND CRUCIBLES OF EVERY KIND. 
HSTABLISHED 1836. 


OSLER, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


MANUFACTURERS - 
OF GASELIERS + 
in GLASS ano METAL. 


The — of Regenerative | Gas § Lighting 1 
: “VERTMARCHE” 


A 280-CANDLE POWER 
PLAIN IRON LAMP, 


CLASS £&y £y |= 


LIGHT for LIGHT 
less than half the og Roll of oe other 
Regenerat 
Manufactured in Sone 


" FABNRY (IREENE & SONS, 


158 & 155, CANNON STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


PaRTIOULARS AND Prices Frsz. AGENTS WANTED. 























STEEL SCOOPS 


RETORT CHARGING. 


eee i 


Scoops supplied with or without handles, and of any dimensions or shape required. 


HENRY SYKES, Engineer, 
66, BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E. 


CROWTHER BROTHERS, 


Contractors for the Erection of Gas-Works Complete, 
RETORT-SETTINGS, Furnace Building, the Erection of 
Retort-Benches, &., &c. 


N.B.—Special attention given to the Erection of Inclined Retort- 
Benches on the Generator and Regenerative Principles complete. 


MAIN LAYING IN eons ITS BRANCHES. 


For Terms and Particulars, apply to 


CROWTHER BROTHERS, 


152, Teviot Street, St. Leonard’s Road, 


POPLAR, ELONDON, E. 
Telegraphic Address: “ GASRETORT, LONDON.” 


Experienced Retort Setters and Main Layers sent to all Parts on the 
Shortest Notice. 


ARROL-FOULIS 
Patent Automatic Machinery 


FOR 


DRAWING AND CHARGING 
GAS-RETORTS. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the 
Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLTAM ARROL & CO., Limited, 


GLASGOW. 


See Illustrated Advertisement, p. I]. Centre of JouRNAL for Sept. 11. 





























THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO. LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL ais COAL seen, 
and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 
Miptanp District OFFIce : 22, TEMPLE ST., BIRMINGHAM—Sotz Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 
- TeLearapuic Appress: ‘‘ WIGAN BIRMINGHAM.” TELEPHONE No. 200. 


Lonpon District Orrice : 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Soe Agents. 
TELmanartiic Avpress; “ PARKER LONDON.” 
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W. PARKINSON & _ CO. 


STOVE DEPARTMENT. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 

















DERBY, 1891. 
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Tei nt bis-Fint. 


Massive and Brilliant. 18-inch Fire Front. 
A Grand Stove at a Very Moderate Price. 








PARKINSON’S 


NEW PATTERN GAS-FIRE FUEL 


Is made by a Patent Process, and is 
an improwement on any Fuel of the 
kind hitherto made. It produces a 
’ dna Fire of intense heat and radiancy; 
REGISTERED PATTERN aQmd does not choke the flame. 


al tl i a hh i a i ti a Oh tt tt tt tt 


Send for Parkinson’s New Stove Catalogue. 
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COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, | BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, 10, MAWSON’S CHAMBERS, DEANSGATE, 
LL. O RI DON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. 
Telegraphic Address: “ INDEX.” Telegraphic Address: ‘‘GAS-METERS,” Telegraphic Address: “PRECISION.” 


[See also Advt., p. 638. 








Lonpon: Printed by Watrer Kine (at the Office © of King, Sell, and Railton, Ltd., 12, Gough ed and published by him at 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
in the City of lu ondon, —Tuesday, Oct, 2 





